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LAW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY OWEN RICHARDS, 
19. Fleet Street. 
Second Edition of 


OOK OF COSTS in the Courts of Queen’s 


Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, including the Costs 
upon the Lower Scale as recently settled by the Judges; in the 
Crown and Queen's Remembrancer's Offices ; in Bankruptcy and 
the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors; also in Conveyancing, 
and Miscellaneous Matters. With a full Index. By OWEN 
RICHARDS. Price 18. 

“ To the legal practitioner of the lower branch of the profession, 
the work is invaluable." — Morning Chronicle. 

“ No office will be completely "furnished that has not Mr. Rich- 
ards’s Book of Costs lying upon the desk for hourly reference.’’— 
Law Times. 

“ This book has evidently been compiled by one who has spared 
neither expense nor trouble in producing that which will not only 
be invaluable to barristers, solicitors, and those connected with the 
legal profession, but also the public at large, as it includes the costs 
in all the courts of law, framed absolutely from bills which have 
already undergone the process of taxation, and, therefore, not to be 
disputed."’— Sunday Times. 

“ A safe guide to the important business of framing the items of 
an attorney's bill. It contains a very ample collection of forms, 
applicable to every species of action.’’—Legal Observer. 


2. SUPPLEMENT to the BOOK of COSTS 


may be had separate by those who have purchased the former edi- 
tion. Price 3s. 


3. THE NEW CHANCERY PRACTICE; 


being a condensed Treatise of the Practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery as altered by the recent Statutes and Orders, and the abolition 
of the Six Clerks’ Office. With practical Directions, an Appendix 
of Forms (including all the New Writs), the Orders from 1828 to 
the present time, and the Modern Statutes. By HUBERT AYCK- 
BOURN. Price l4s. 

“This is a most seasonable publication. It is compiled with 
anxious care ; vast labour has been bestowed upon the collection 
of authorities, and we have seldom seen a law-book more judiciously 
arranged for reference. Its exccution appears to us to be in every 
respect excellent, and will be indispensable in all offices havin 
any Chancery business. We recommend the law student to re 
it with attention.’’— Law Times. 

“ It is evidently the production of a practical man, and from its 

jseness, and the practical information it contains, it will be 
found a very useful book, as well to the student as to the solicitor." 
—Morning Herald, 

“ It is, as stated in the outset, a valuable little volume, and it 
confers credit on the author that it should be brought out so speed- 
i and with such slight defects. No mere lawyer will consider 

3 library complete without it.’’— Observer. 


“4. PRECEDENTS OF MORTGAGES, 


TRANSFERS of MORTGAGES, and CONVEYANCES of 
MORTGAGED PROPERTY, extending to Freeholds, Copyholds, 
and Leaseholds ; and introducing New Copyhold Forms, obviating, 
without injury to Lord, Steward, Copyholder, or Solicitor, the pre- 
sent Difficulties in the effecting Transfers of Copyhold Securities, 
and realising Payment by Sale of the Property ; with References 
to the ad valorem and other Stamp Dutics, Cases decided thereon, 
ac. By ROLLA ROUSE, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at Law. 12mo. price &. 

“ A concise but valuable collection of mortgage precedents, 
adapted particularly to copyhold transactions, in which he possesses 
great experience."’— Legal Observer. 

“ The forms appear to us to be framed with care and learning, 
and, undoubtedly, they are conveniently arranged for the purposes 
of ready reference.""—Law Times. 


5. THE LAW of WARRANTS of AT- 


TORNEY, COGNOVITS, and CONSENTS to JUDGES’ 
ORDERS for JUDGMENT. With Forms, &c. By BENJAMIN 
COULSON ROBINSON, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 6s. 

“ A volume devoted to the subjects discussed in this one cannot 
be otherwise than acceptable to the profession, to whom it will be 
extremely convenient to be enabled to refer in a moment toa well- 
arranged treatise, in which they will find the latest decisions, and 

f, but explicit, instructions for securely performing their re- 
sponsible task.’ Law Times. 

“ This work will be extremely useful, not only to the legal pro- 
fession but to all persons engaged in extensive money transactions; 
as there are few such, who are not called upon, at some period of 
their lives, either to accept, or give, a warrant of attorney, or cog- 
novit.” — Great Western Advertiser. 

“ The subject embraced in this little work is one of very great 
importance, and we confidently recommend it to all professional 
men.” — Hull Packet. 


6. THE PRACTICE in the OFFICES of 


the MASTERS of the Superior COMMON LAW COURTS, 
showing the Principles and Rules observed by the Masters on 
Taxation of Costs and other matters. By THOMAS DAX, Esq., 
one of the Masters of the Court of Exchequer. Price 15s. 

“ To London Attorneys it must be useful in the highest degree, 
and we should regard it as indispensably necessary to country 
attorneys, of their own interest and conscientiously mindful 
of the interests of their clients.’’— Morning Chronicle. 

“In extracts, we are aes by the very abundance 
of material. There is not one which might not be read with ad- 
vantage, and we cannot too strongly recommend a careful perusal 
of eve of this volume by the practitioner as well as by the 
student.” — Law Times. 

“ The whole practice is fully and lucidly explained, and may be 
read with advantage by all classes of the community.” — Sun. 

“ This is a new and very useful book. Its design is excellent, 
and it has been ably executed.’’— Legal Observer. 


7. SEWELL’S (R. C.) MANUAL of the 


LAW and PRACTICE of REGISTRATION of VOTERS in 
ENGLAND and WALES, including the last Act of Victoria, 
with all the recent ns,&c. Second Edition. 12mo. 10s. 
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Ready, price Sixpence each, 


HE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO 


! GRAVESEND AND ITS RURAL VICINITY : descrip- 
tive of the various Amusements to be found within the Town, and 
the pleasant Excursions to be made in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; with 24 Engravings. 

Also, the PICTORIAL GUIDE TOCOBHAM ; its Church and 
College ; the Hall Picture Gallery, and Park. Many Engravings. 
mine: S. Onr and Co. ; and all Booksellers in Gravesend and 

liton. 

Also, THE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO GREENWICH: the 
Hospital, Chapel, and Naval Gallery ; the Park and Blackheath. 
18 Engravings. 

GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At HI. Perring’s, City Road, Finsbury, opposite the Artillery -. 


Ground, 


7™ Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 


are manufactured by the best London Makers ; also some first- | 


rate Geneva Watches. The public are informed that the whole of 


the Stock is genuine forfeited property, collected from the various | 


Pawnbrokers in and about London; thatevery Watch is warranted 
to perform well, being cleaned and carefully examined before sub- 
mitted in a retail shape; and ge to petes and quay: they must 
give general satisfaction, every Watch being offered for less than 
half its original cost. Every variety of Watches repaired and ex- 
changed. Lunette Glasses fitted, 6¢. each. 

N.B. Any Watch not approved of, and returned within seven 
days, will be exchanged, or the money returned, allowing 5per cent 
from the purchase, The trade supplied generally. 


THE BANQUETING HALL, 
OSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVES- 


» END. Gala Nights, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
throughout the Season. The accommodation at this delightful 
and popular place of recreation is of the most varied and extensive 
character, the Banqueting Hall alone being capable of seating 1000 
Persons. The Refreshments are entirely supplied by Mr. Little- 
john of King William Street, London. A cold Collation at Js. 
per head, always on the Table. An Ordinary every Day at 2 
o'clock ; charge 2s. per head. Dinners for Private Parties with 
Soup, Fish, White Bait, Poultry, &c. Tea and Coffee from is. per 
head. On Gala Nights, the Supper Tables are opened at 9 o'clock. 
The Wines and Spirits have been selected with the most careful 
attention, and will be found of the choicest qualities. Confection- 
ery, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, Lemonade, &c., supplied throughout 
the Grounds, 


so ye T _ 7 sc 
O the LADIES. — Madame ‘TUSSAUD’S 
. NATIONAL GROUP, in honour of her Majesty and the 
illustrious Duke of Wellington. The Queen and Prince Albert 
are supposed to be offering the hero the honours he so well de- 
serves, surrounded by the sovereigns in amity with England, sup- 
ported by the great characters of the day, in splendid costumes, 
consisting of 18 figures. “This exhibition in its present state, is 
one of the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds with 
such a variety of objects, that it is a matter of surprise how so 
many things could have been brought together.""— 7imes. Ad- 
mittance, ls. ; Napoleon Rooms, 6¢. Open from Eleven till Ten 
at night. Concert at Eight. Just added, a model of General 
Tom Thumb. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


( HARLES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, 
J 


respectfully informs the Trade, Artists, Upholsterers, and 
the Public, that they can be engomet with LOOKING GLASSES 
and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices 
never hitherto attempted. — May be had gratis, and sent free by 
post to any part of the Kingdom, large Sheets of Drawings, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade su 
pl with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mould- 
ings, and room borderings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. 
Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery. All goods not approved of in three months taken back, 
and money returned. 
The beautiful Art- Union print of “ Una,” framed for 6s. upwards. 


E MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 
‘) time to spare are apprised that AGENTS continue to be ap- 
appointed in London and -country towns by the EAST INDIA 
TEA COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TE A (Offices, 
9. Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). They are 
packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a pound, 
with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only ils. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen years have realised 
considerable incomes by the agency, without Is. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 


JR, HOWSE's PINK CHAMPAGNE, made | 
s 


from the choicest grapes of the Rhine, is now in splendid 
condition, and equal to the finest wines of France. Sold by all 
respectable British wine merchants in town, at 27s. per dozen 
Cotiee Saabaded) ; andin the country at 30s. Packages charged 
ls, ozen. 
Manufactory, 69 and 70. Strand, removed from Albany Street. 


%2 A COOL HEAD A LUXURY. 
] IGGE’S VEGETABLE ROSE HAIR 
WASH is aeknowledged as never-failing in its cooling as- 
tringent and invigorating properties, rendering the Hair clean, 
curling, and glossy. Manufactory, No. 65. Cheapside, London. 
Nota, Perfumery, Brushes, Combs, Sponges, Cutlery, and Shaving 
Apparatus in extensive variety. 


the Magazines.— Advertisements, and Books, Prints, and Music for 
(lenny James Hewr, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


| HE BOMBARDMENT OF TANGIERS 
is illustrated in this Week's Number of the PICTORIAL 
TLMES, which contains also the fullest particulars of that impor- 
tant Event, with all the News of the Week. This admirable 
Newspaper likewise contains Three Engravings of the Cowes Re- 
gatta; Views of Hastings, Worthing, ype Teignmouth, Sear- 
borough, and Weymouth ; a Portrait of Lady Morgan ; a Sketch 
of Dr. Dalton’s Funeral, and an Illustration of the Grand Stand at 
Weyemeree Races. 
A NEW WORK by ALFRED CROWQUILL will also be 
commenced, with several Engravings from his well-known Pencil. 
Office, 135. Fieet Street, London. 


EMORANDA of MEN and THINGS.— 


) Under this head the ATLAS contains each week, articles on 
} the topics of the day, the wonders of the week, and the follies of the 
hour, written by some of the most ular and humorous authors. 
The Atlas also embraces politics, literature, the arts, the sciences, 
music, and all the news of the week, thus forming a Family News- 
paper, addressed more particularly to the intellectual classes of 
society. Price Eightpence. An Edition compiled expressly for 
Indian readers is despatched by the Overland Mail every month. 
Price Tenpence. 6. iouthameten Street, Strand. 


This AMBER 32mo., in an Illuminated Binding, 


HE AMBER WITCH; the most interest- 


Trial for Witcheraft ever known. From the German. 2s. 
rake No. XXXIII. of CLARKE’S CABINET SERIES of 
New and Popular Works. Recently published, 
Bavant’s Founrarn, and other Poems, 2s. 
Tar Home, by Miss Bremer, Two Vols. 4s. 
Sorneny’s Onzron, from the German, 2s. 
Emerson's Onations, Lectunss, and Appnessrs, le. 
London : H. G. Craner and Co. 66. Old Bailey. 


(\UARANTEE SOCIETY, established by 


J Act of Parliament. Security given for the Fidelity of Per- 
sons in Situations of Trust. Particulars may be obtained daily, at 
the Society's Office, No. 28. Poultry, between the hours of Nine and 
ae Aem Nathaniel Lea, Esa 

rmingham vathaniel Lea, . 
Bristol ° Mesers. G. Edwards and Son, 
Edinburgh . Hi. Callender, Es. 
Hull ° Messrs. Alsop and Son. 
Leeds . Messrs. J. H. and G, Ridsdale. 
Liverpool . Messrs. Hughes and Ronald. 
Mane r Samuel Taylor, Eeq. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne F. W. Bulman. 5 
THOMAS DODGSON, Secretary. 


By order, 
PATENT LIGHT FLEXIBLE VELVET HATS, 13s. 
HESE HATS are Soft and Pliable to the 
head,'weigh only four ounces, allow egress of peresivetien and 
revent head-ache, price 13s., best do. 18%. ; PERRING'S Patent 

Pight Flexible Ventilating Beaver Hats, best qualities, 21s.; second 

do., 128. to 16s. ; Paris Silk and Velvet Hats, 8. 6d. to 18%. Ladies 

Riding Hats, 10s. 6d. to 2is, Livery Hats, &. 6d. to Iés. An ex- 

tensive assortment of Hats and Caps of every kind, for Gentle- 

men, Youths, and Children. 
Ceejl House, %. Strand, and 251. Regent Street. 

LOSS OF TEETH SUPPLIED, WITHOUT SPRINGS, 
CLASPS, OR WIRES, LOOSE TEETH FASTENED, AND 
FILLING DECAYED TEETH WITH MINERAL MAR- 
MORATUM. . . 

\ ONS. LE DRAY and SONS, SURGEON 

4 


_ DENTISTS, 42. Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, continue to 
restore Decayed Teeth with their celebrated Mineral Marmora- 
tum, appl without x heat, or pressure, preventi: and 
curing the toothache. Incorrodible, Artificial, or Natural Teeth 
* tted, from one to a complete set, without extracting the roots, or 
giving any pain, at the following Paris charges Ve a 

a. d. 
A-single tooth . . - 010 6 


set. . . - 500 
At home from 10 till 6. 
N.B. Removed from 60, Newman Street, to 42, Berner's Street, 
» Oxford Street. 


LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR 6d. 
\ ATERMAN STEAMERS.—These fast and 


favourite Steamers, the pride of the River, for Greenwich 
and Woolwich, calling at Thames Tunnel, Limehouse, Blackwall, 
and Charlton, now leave the following Piers every 20 Minutes :— 
| Westminster Bridge (Middlesex side), Adelphi (bottom of George 
Street), Temple Bar (bottom of Essex Street, Strand), Blackfriars 
Bridge, Southwark Bridge, and the City Pier(¥ rs’ Hall 
Wharf), Upper Thames Street. Also for Southwark Bridge, Black- 
friars Bridge, Temple Bar, Adelphi, and Westminster B 2, fom 
City Pier every 20 Minutes.—N.B. By the Waterman and 

| favourite Boats, Nos. 1. to 12. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


R — LONGBOTTOM’S PHI YSIOSCOPE exhibits the human 
‘ace, with its varied expressions, on a gigantic scale, curiously con- 
trasted with the living man.’ The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE 
magnifies effectively a succession of WORKS of the FINE ARTS ; 
also casts of ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS taken by Miss Wilson 
from the WALLS of the TOWER of LONDON, cut by Lord 
Guilford Dudley and other State Prisoners. Ar 
been made for Dr. RYAN to deliver VARIED 
the EVENINGS of MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
and Professor BACHHOFFNER on the al 
These lectures on Popular subjects, as well as the 
tures, will abound in interesting Experiments. ARMSTRONG'S 
| HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DI- 
| VER. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. &e. The Music 
conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc. — Admission, One Shilling. 
Schools, Half-price. 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER VIl.—THE STORY OF HORACE DE BEUREVAL 


«“ T weep not tell you of my family ; you know, I believe, that my rela- 
tions consist of my mother and a few distant connections, and that I had 
some fortune.” 

« Alas! yes,’ 


interrupted I, “ would to God that you had been poor!” 
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summer passed in the midst of summer frolics, and the winter was scarcely 
long enough for the pleasures of the city. I never once thought that this 
pleasant, joyous life could be darkened. Careless, and confident of happi- 
ness, I went on, and thus reached the autumn of 1830. 

“ One of our country neighbours was Madame de Lucienne, whose hus- 
band had been, formerly, an intimate friend of my father’s. This lady one, 
evening invited my mother and myself to pass the following day at her 
chateau, where her husband and son and some young people from Paris had 


| assembled for a boar-hunt ; and there was to be a dinner to celebrate the 


“ When my father died,” continued Pauline, without seeming to remark | 


the feeling which had drawn forth my exclamation, “he left an income of 
about 40,000 livres, and I, being an only child, entered society with the re- 
putation of a wealthy heiress.” 


“ And you should not forget to add,” said I, “that of great personal | 
| beauty, and rare accomplishments.” 
“ You see I cannot go on,” replied Pauline, “ for you are continually in- | 


terrupting me.” 

“ You cannot tell this part of your story,” said I, “ as well as I can for 
you. You cannot tell, as I can, the sensation which you produced in the 
fashionable world, because you were, without suspecting it, the queen of 
every fete; and the crown of homage which you wore, was invisible only to 
yourself, 
Bel’s, one evening,’ when all the celebrity and talent of Paris were as- 
sembled at the house of that beautiful Milanese exile. Some one, I remember, 
was singing, and the connoisseurs began to collect around the piano. 
science was displayed in the performance, both vocal and instrumental, and 


the crowd of dilettanti were astonished and delighted to find, in a private | 
circle, that finished execution which is sought for, and but rarely found, even 
| hunters, soon proved contagious; and Lucy and I galloped on, half laugh- 


at the theatre. Some one then spoke of you, and pronounced your name. 
Why was it, that my heart beat at the sound of that name, heard then for 
the first time? The princess rose, took you by the hand, and led you, like 
a victim, to the altar of melody ; and again let me ask why it was, that, on 


| observing your embarrassment, I had a feeling of anxiety on your account, 


as if you had been my sister ; I, who had seen you, for the first time, scarcely 
a quarter of an hour before? Yes; I trembled more perhaps than you did, 
and how far were you from thinking, that, in that crowd, there was a brother- 
heart which beat with your own fears, and was about to exult in your 
triumph. Your lips parted, and the first uncertain and tremulous tones of 
your voice were heard; but they presently became clear and vibrating ; your 
eyes were no longer cast down, but were upturned toward heaven. 
crowd around you disappeared to your eye, and I know not that their plaudits 


| eyen reached your ear, so high did your spirit seem to soar above them. The 


air you sang was one of Bellini’s, simple, melodious, and full of melting 
tenderness — such as Bellini, and Bellini only, can compose. I did not ap- 
plaud, I only wept. You were led back to your seat, in the midst of com- 
pliments; I alone durst not approach you, but I placed myself where I 
could see you still. The amusements of the evening went on, and music 


It was then that I saw you, for the first time, at the Princess de | 


Great | 


The | 





continued to preside, waving her variable and harmonious wing over the en- | 
chanted auditory: but I heard no more, for you had left the instrument, and | 


all my senses were concentrated in one. 
member that evening ? ” 
“ Yes, I think I remember it,” said Pauline. 


I gazed upon you. Do you re- 


“ Once, since then,” I continued, without reflecting that I was still inter- | 
rupting her narrative, “ once afterward I again heard not precisely the same | 
It was in Sicily, toward | 


air, but the popular song from which it was taken. 
the evening of one of those days that God sends nowhere but to Italy and 
Greece, and the sun was setting behind Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum. 
I was sitting on the roadside; on my left, and beginning to lose itself in the 
twilight, lay the shore, scattered over with ruins, and the three temples, yet 
standing in the midst. Beyond, stretched the sea, calm and smooth as a 
silver mirror. On my right rose the city, boldly defined on a ground of 
gold, like one of those pictures of the early Florentine school attributed to 


Gaddi, or marked, sometimes, with the name of Cimabué or Giotto. Before | 


me was a young girl returning from a well, bearing on her head one of 
those long, beautifully-shaped antique amphori; she passed me singing, and 
she sang the song I told you of. O! eould you but know what I felt at 
that moment! I closed my eyes, and covered my face with my hands; city, 
temples, sea, all disappeared, and even the Grecian girl, who had come like 
a fairy to roll back the three last years, and transport me again to the saloon 
of the Princess de Bel. Again were you before me; again I heard your 
voice, and gazed upon you with rapture — when, on a sudden, sorrow and 
regret chilled the glow in my bosom; for, alas! you were now no longer 
the maiden I had so much loved, whom they called Pauline de Meulier — 
you were the Countess de Beureval — alas, alas !” 

“ Yes —alas!” murmured Pauline. 

“ We both remained silent, for a few minutes, but Pauline recovered her- 
self first, and thus resumed : 

“ Yes, those were happy times, the happiest days of my life. Alas! how 
unconscious is a young girl of her own happiness, unaware that misfortune 
dares not touch the chaste veil that envelopes her, and that marriage will 
rob her of the talisman. I was happy for three years; and, during that 
time, the bright sun of my early days was scarcely obscured for an hour ; 
scarcely even was it clouded by one of those transient, innocent fancies, which 
a young girl sometimes mistakes for love. In summer we went to our 
chateau de Meulier; and, when winter came, we returned to Paris. The 


victory of the Meleager of the day. 

“ We accepted the invitation, and on our arrival at the chateau, found 
that the hunt had already commenced; but, as the park was enclosed by 
walls, we could easily join the party ; we knew, too, that the horn would be 
sounded at intervals, and by riding in the direction, we could enjoy the plea- 
sure of the chase without the risk of fatigue, M. de Lucienne had remained 
behind, to accompany his wife and daughter, and ourselves, but his son had 
gone to lead the hunt. 

“ At mid-day the horn sounded nearer, and we heard the same note more 
frequently repeated. M. de Lucienne informed us, that this was what 


| sportsmen call the view halloo—a signal that the boar was getting tired; and 


that if we wished to go it was time to mount our horses. The next moment, 
one of the hunters came up at full speed, bringing us a message from Paul, 
that it could not be long before the boar would stand at bay ; whereupon, 
M. de Lucienne hung a carbine at his saddle-bow, and we mounted, and 
galloped off. The two elder ladies walked to a pavilion, round which the 
chase was led. 

“ We soon joined the hunt; and whatever might have been my repug- 
nance, at first, to taking part in the sport, the winding of the horn, the 
rapid motion of the horses, the ery of the hounds, and the shouts of the 


ing and half afraid, and kept up with the best horsemen of them all, Two 
or three times we caught sight of the boar, crossing different alleys of the 
park, and each time the dogs were closer upon him, He at length stood 
still, planted himself against the trunk of a huge oak, and turned upon the 
pack. It was on the edge of a glade, just beneath the windows of the pa- 
vilion, so that my mother and Madame de Lucienne were just in the right 


| place to lose nothing of the catastrophe. 


“ The hunters were ranged in a circle about forty or fifty paces from the 
place of combat. The ‘dogs, excited by a long chase, had all thrown them- 
selves upon the boar, which had almost disappeared beneath their motley and 
moving mass. Occasionally was one of the assailants tossed eight or ten feet 
in the air, and sent howling and bleeding to the ground; yet, wounded as 
he was, he would again throw himself into the midst of his fellows, and re- 
new the attack. The combat had lasted scarcely a quarter of an hour, and 
already were ten or twelve of the dogs mortally wounded. This bleody and 
savage spectacle now became extremely painful to me, and it seemed that the 
same effect had beef produced on the other spectators; for I heard Madame 
de Lucienne’s voice erying, ‘ Enough, enough, I entreat you, Paul, no more 
of this!’ The young man instantly sprang from his horse, with his earbine 
in his hand, advanced a few paces toward the boar, took aim in the midst of 
the dogs, and fired. At the same moment, for this passed with the rapidity 
of lightning, the pack opened, the wounded boar passed through the midst 
of it, and was upon Paul, before even Madame de Lucienne bad time to 
utter acry. The young man fell, and the furious animal, instead of pur- 
suing his course, halted in his rage over the prostrate form of his new 
adversary. 

“ There was now a terrible silence. Madame de Lucienne, as pale as 
death, with her arms extended toward her son, tried to speak, but could only 
murmur in an almost inarticulate voice, ‘ Save him!’ Her husband, the 
only person present who was armed, snatched his carbine, and levelled it at 
the animal; but, as Paul lay, the slightest misdirection of the ball might 
have occasioned the death of the son by the father’s own hand. M. de Lu- 
cienne trembled excessively, and feeling his utter inability, let fall his wea- 
pon, and rushing toward Paul, shouted for assistance, and was followed by 
the other huntsmen. 

« Just at this moment a young man sprang from his horse, and seized the 
carbine. ‘ Make way there !’ cried he, in that firm tone of command which 
is sure to be obeyed, and the hunters stepped back to let pass the messenger 
of death. 

« All eyes were now turned on the marksman and his fearful aim, There 
he stood, as calm and collected as if he were firing at acommon target. The 
piece was slowly raised, and when it had reached a certain elevation, both 
man and gun beeame as motionless as if carved out of stone: he fired, and 
the wild-boar, mortally wounded, fell, and rolled a few feet from Paul, who, 
being thus relieved of his adversary, raised himself on one knee, with his 
hunting-knife ready in his hand, This was, however, needless ; for the ball 
had been sent by a hand too unerring to fail of being mortal. Madame de 
Lucienne shrieked and fainted ; Lucy faltered on her horse, and would have 
fallen had not one of the prickers supported her. I dismounted, and has- 
tened to Madame de Luéienne, and the sportsmen all gathered round Payl 
and the dead boar, with the exception of the marksman, who, having sped 
the ball,’ had quietly turned away, and rested the carbine against the trunk 
of a tree. 

“ Madame de Lucientie came to herself in the arms of her husband and 
son; Paul had only received a slight wound in the thigh, so rapidly had all 
passed that I have been relating; and her first emotions over, Madame de 
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Lucienne looked round for her son's deliverer, to whom she had all a mo- 
| ther's gratitude to express, Her husband, guessing her wishes, led the young 
| hunter forward; she seized his hand, and tried to thank him, but burst into 
| tears, and could only articulate, ‘Oh M. de Beureval !'” 

«“ Ji was he then,” exclaimed I. 

“ Yes, it was he;” continued my companion. “I saw him thus for the 
| first time, surrounded by the gratitude of a whole family, and amid all the 
| illusion of the exciting scene of which he had just been the hero. He was 
| @ young man, rather below than above the ordinary size, extremely pale, with 
derk eyes, and very light hair. At the first glance he appeared scarcely 
| twenty, but on looking more attentively, some slight wrinkles were discern- 
| ible at the corners of the eyes, widening toward the temples; and there was 
also a scarcely perceptible furrow across the brow, indicating the habitual 
presence of some sombre thought. Pale, thin lips, remarkably fine teeth, and 
womanish hands, completed his tout ensemble, which, at first, inspired me with 
repugnance rather than sympathy —so cold, amid the general excitement, 
appeared the countenance of the man who was in the very act of receiving 
the thanks of a mother for the safety of her son. 

“ The chase was over, and the party returned to the chateau. On enter- 
ing the drawing-room, Count Horace de Beureval excused himself from 
remaining to dinner, alleging that he had an engagement in Paris. It was 
urged that he was forty miles off, and that he had hardly four hours to per- 
| form the journey; but he replied, with a smile, that his horse had become 
| accustomed, in his service, to that sort of travelling, and ordered his servant 
to bring him to the door. 

“ This servant was a Malay, whom Count Horace had brought with him 
from India (where he had once been to receive a considerable inieritance), 
and who still wore the costume of his country. Though this man had been 
three years in France, he spoke only his native language, of which the count 
knew enough to make himself understood by him. He obeyed his master 
with wonderful promptness, and, from the windows of the drawing-room, 
we soon saw the two horses led up, bearing themselves most proudly. The 
gentlemen were unanimous in praise of their pedigree, and they were indeed, 
as well as I could judge, magnificent animals. ‘The Prince of Conde had 
been desirous of purchasing them, but Count Horace, having offered double 
the price his royal highness had been willing to give, had succeeded in ob- 
taining them. 

“ The whole party attended the count to the door. Madame de Lucienne 
seemed to feel that she had not been allowed time enough to express half her 
| gratitude, and pressing his hands, she entreated the count to repeat his visit. 
He promised to do so, at the same time throwing around the company a 
rapid glance, which made me cast down my eyes; for it seemed to me, I 
know not why, that he addressed himself to me in particular. When I again 
looked up, the count was on horseback; he bowed once more to Madame 
| de Lucienne, made a general salutation to the crowd on the steps, waved his 
hand to Paul, in sign of friendly adieu, and giving his horse the rein, set off 

at full speed, and was out of sight in a few seconds. 
| “Everybody remained on the spot looking after him in silence; there was 
_ something extraordinary about this man, which forcibly arrested the atten- 
| tion. He was endowed with one of those powerful organisations, which 
_ mature, as if through caprice, sometimes amuses herself by joining to a frame 
seemingly too weak for it. To those who did not know him, he had the 
feeble, languid appearance of one labouring under some malady ; but by his 
| companions he was known to be a man of iron, capable of resisting fatigue, 
subduing emotion, and defying difficulty. Paul had known him, he said, to 
| pass whole nights at the wine table or at cards, and the next day, while his 

comrades were asleep, to set out, without having taken an hour's rest, on a 
hunt or some other expedition, with fresh companions, whom he tired out 
_ like the first; and all this, without manifesting any symptom of fatigue, 

further than greater paleness of complexion, and a dry cough, which was 
habitual with him, but which on these occasions became more frequent. 

_ “I know not why, but to all these particulars I listened with extreme 

_ interest. Perhaps the scene I had first witnessed, the sang froid displayed 

_ by the count, and my own recent agitation, may account for the attention I 
paid to every circumstance related of him. Besides, the most artful calcula- 

tion could have invented nothing better than this sudden departure, leaving 

the chateau, in a manner, deserted, so*extraordinary an impression had the 

| guest, who had just taken his departure, produced upon those he left 
behind him. 

“ Dinner was announced, The conversation, which had been interrupted 
during the first course, was resumed with fresh animation duringjthe dessert, 
| and as before, the count was still the theme; and whether it was that this 

constant attention to one individual appeared to some to savour of want of 
courtesy to others, or that some of the qualities attributed to him were in 
fact doubtful, there arose a slight discussion regarding his singular habits and 
course of life — his fortune, the origin of which was unknown to most, and 
his courage, which one of the company attributed to his great dexterity in 
the use of the broadsword and pistol. Paul, naturally enough, undertook 
the defence of the man to whom he owed his life. Count Horace’s course 
of life, he asserted, was that of almost every man of fashion. His fortune he 
had inherited from a maternal unele, who had lived fifteen years in India ; 
and as to his courage, it was, in his opinion, the least disputable point of 
any: he had not 7 proved it by several duels, from all of which he had 
come off well, but likewise in many other instances, Paul then related 


several of these, one of which, in particular, made a deep impression on my 


“ Count Horace, on his arrival at Goa, found his uncle dead ; but a will 
had been left in his favour; no other claim was advanced ; and although two 
young Englishmen, related to the deceased (for the count’s mother was an 
English woman) were heirs in the same degree, he found himself in sole 
possession of the inheritance. The two young Englishmen were men of 
fortune ; both in the service, and holding rank in the British regiment 
garrisoned at Bombay. They received their cousin with politeness, if not 
with affection; and before his departure for France, they, in conjunction 
with their brother officers, tendered the count an invitation to a farewell 
dinner, which he accepted. 

“ He was, at this period, younger by four years, and appeared scarcely 
eighteen, though he was in fact twenty-five; and his delicate figure, white 
hands, and fair complexion, gave him somewhat the appearance of a woman 
in male attire. The English officers measured the courage of their guest 
by his appearance; and the count, with that quickness of perception for 
which he is so remarkable, instantly understood the impression he had pro- 
duced; and sensible of a disposition on the part of his hosts to entertain 
themselves at his expense, kept on his guard, resolving not to quit Bombay 
without leaving a memorial of himself behind him. On sitting down to 
table, the two young officers inquired of their relation if he spoke English ; 
but although the count was as well acquainted with that language as with 
his own, he modestly replied, that he did not understand a word of it, and 
begged that the gentlemen would make use of French, when they desired 
that he should bear a part in the conversation. 

“ This declaration, of course, gave great latitude to the company, and from 
the very commencement of the dinner, the count found himself an object of 
continued railery. However, he swallowed all he heard, with a smiling lip 
and careless eve; only his cheek became paler, and twice he ground his 
teeth against the edge of the glass at his lips. After dinner, the noise in- 
creased with the flow of champagne, and the conversation turning on the 
chase, the count was asked what sort of game he hunted in France, and in 
what manner. The count resolved to play out his part, replied, that 
he sometimes took a pointer, and hunted partridges and hares in the plains, 
and sometimes mounted his horse, and followed the hounds through the 
woods in pursuit of deer and foxes. 

“ « Ha, ha!’ cried one of the guests, laughing, ‘ hares and foxes are your 
game, eh? the tiger is ours!’| = 

“« And in what way, may I ask,’ said Count Horace, with perfect good 
humour, ‘ do you hunt the tiger ?’ 

“ «In what way?’ replied another; ‘ why, mounted on our elephants, and 
attended by our slaves; some armed with hatchets and javelins to face the 
animal, and others to load our guns for us.’ 

“* That really must be delightful,’ said the count. 

“« It is quite unlucky for you, my dear cousin,’ said one of the young men, 
‘that you are to leave so soon; if you were to stay somewhat longer, we 
might procure you this pleasure.’ 

“ « Indeed,’ replied Count Horace, ‘ I sincerely regret losing such an op- 
portunity ; but if I should not be obliged to wait too long, I might remain,’ 

“ « Indeed,’ rejoined the first, ‘then it happens to hit exactly. Just three 
miles from this place in a morass, extending along the mountains, in the 
direction of Surat, are a tigress and her young. We learned this yesterday 
only, by some Indians whose sheep have been carried off by her, and we in- 
tended to wait until her cubs were older, that we might have a regular hunt ; 
but since we have so excellent an opportunity of making ourselves agreeable 
to you, we'll go a fortnight earlier than was our first intention.’ : 

“«T am most grateful,’ said the count, bowing, ‘ but is it well ascertained 
that the tigress is where she is said to be?’ © 

“ « There’s no doubt whatever of it,’ was the reply. 

“ « And is the exact situation of her den known?’ 

“Jt may be plainly seen from a rock that overlooks the jungle; her 
tracks are visible among the broken cane, and they all converge to a centre, 
like the rays of a star.’ ; 

“ ¢ Well!’ said the count, filling his glass, and rising, as if to give a toast, 
‘ here's to him who will go alone, on foot, with no other weapon besides this 
dagger, and kill the tigress in her den, with her cubs beside her.’ So 
saying, he took a Malay dagger from the girdle of a slave, and laid it on 
the table. 

«« Are you mad?’ exclaimed one of the party. E 

« « No, gentlemen, I am not mad,’ replied the count, with contemptuous 
bitterness ; ‘ and to prove that I am serious, I repeat my boast. Mark well 
my words, that whoever may feel inclined to accept it, may know to what 
he pledges himself, in emptying his glass. To him, then, I say, who will go 
alone, on foot, and with no weapon but this dagger, and kill the tigress in 
her den, with her cubs at her side.’ 

“ There was a dead silence, during which, the count looked inquiringly at 
each individual at the table, but every eye was turned away. 

« * Does no one reply?’ said he with a smile; ‘no one here, then, accepts |] 
the challenge; no one dares to pledge me. Then I myself willgo; and if 
I do not, I give you full liberty to brand me a paltry scoundrel, as I now | 
take that of calling you cowards.’ 

“ With these words the count emptied his glass, placed it quietly on the 
table, rose, and advancing towards the door, ‘ To-morrow then, gentlemen,’ 
said he, and left the room. . 

“ The next morning, at six o'clock, he was equipped for this dreadful en- 
terprise, when his companions of the preceding evening entered his chamber. 
They had come to entreat him to give up his intention, feeling sure that the 
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result must needs prove fatal to him. But the count would not hear of it. 
They acknowledged the rudeness of their conduct on the day before, and 





lapping the blood. 





























= said they had behaved like fools and madmen. ‘The count thanked them for “ The tigress had received seventeen dagger thrusts, but she had broken 
- their apologies, but refused, at the same time, to accept them. They then | the count's left arm with her teeth, and torn his breast with her claws. The 
. proposed to him to select one of their number to fight him, if he considered | officers bore away the carcase of the tigress and the body of the wounded 
— himself too deeply injured to permit the affair to pass without reparation of | count. The man and the beast entered Bombay, lying side by side on a 
a that kind. The count ironically answered, that his religious principles | litter; and as to the young tigers, the Malay slave had tied them fast with 
7 forbade him to shed his neighbour's blood ; that he, on his part, retracted | the muslin of his turban, and they were hanging on each side of his saddle. 
afl the bitter words he had spoken on leaving the table, but that nothing on “ When the count rose from his bed, at the end of a fortnight, he found 
] earth should induce him to give up the tiger-hunt. So saying, he invited | at his bedside the skin of the tigress, with teeth of pearls, eyes of rubies, 
— the gentlemen to mount and follow him; at the same time informing them, | and claws of gold—a gift from the officers of the regiment to which his two 
” that if they were not disposed to honour him with their company, he would | cousins belonged,” 
or go alone, and attack the tigress. This determination was uttered in so firm e 
for a =) ee Sg so =e likely to - ie a no cea —— a 
made to dissuade him; and mounting their horses, the officers rejoined him . 
. at the eastern gate of the city, the slab appointed for the rendezvous. THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
| “ The cavalcade proceeded in silence toward the place indicated, each of : , 
ay the horsemen being provided with a double-barrelled gun, or a carbine. THE LOG CABIN; OR, THE WORLD BEFORE YOU. 
a. The count, alone, was unarmed; his costume perfectly elegant, being that BY MISS SEDGWICK, AUTHOR OF “ THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING.” 
ith of a young man of fashion, taking his morning ride in the Bois de Boulogne. 
2 The officers looked at each other in astonishment, unable to believe that his FERS THE Finst. s 
a cool confidence would be preserved to the end. A season of leisure has arrived, and I improve it to fulfil my promise to 
“ On reaching the borders of the jungle, they made another effort to deter | you. I think you will be disappointed in my narrative, for there is pro- 
ii the count; and in the midst of the discussion, as if coming in support of | bably nothing more marvellous in my life than in your own; my days, 
of their arguments, a roar was heard, scarcely a hundred yards from them, and | however, have run in a very different course, and perhaps the very contrast 
ii the horses pranced and snorted with terror. they afford to the cultivated and even tenor of yours will give an interest to 
oe “* You see, gentlemen,’ said the count, ‘ it is too late, for we are recog- | my simple narrative. My birth was one of unconscious privation; my 
mh nised ; the animal knows we are here, and when I leave India, probably | mother died in giving her first and only child existence. My father was a 
he never to return, I do not choose to leave a false impression of myself even | sea-faring man—had risen from a common sailor to be second and first 
fo upon a tigress! Come, gentlemen.’ And the count spurred his horse along | mate, and at the time of my birth was engaged to go ina vessel as captain. 
at the skirts of the jungle, toward the rock, from the summit of which he was | The sudden death of my mother, and the new tie of a helpless little being 
s, to reconnoitre the spot in which the tigress had littered. like myself, at first overpowered him ; but my maternal grandmother stood 
aa “ When they reached the foot of the rock, a second roar was heard, so loud | ready to lighten his burden. “Let the dear child be brought to me,” said 
- and so near, that one of the horses reared, and almost threw his rider; and | she; “I will do the best I can for him.” ; : 
as the others, foaming at the mouth, with distended nostrils and haggard eyes, My father gladly accepted the offer, assuring her that the “poor little 
shivered and trembled on their legs, as if they had just come out of freezing | boy” should never cost her a farthing — that he would make constant re- 
1d | water. Their riders dismounted, and gave their bridles to the attendants, | mittances— would keep written directions, in case of his sudden death, to be 






while the count led the way to the elevated point, from which he was to 






make his survey. 












™ “ He had not been misinformed; for, from the top of the rock, he fol- | her and sailed for foreign lands. I do not know to what age remini.cences 
lowed with his eyes among the broken cane, the footprints of the terrible | may be traced. I am sure mine began very early. I recollect being rocked 
animal he was about to engage. Paths, about two feet wide, were worn in | to sleep in my grandmother's lap, and still more vividly the sweet rest I ex- 
the high grass, and each of these, as the officers had said, pointed toa common | perienced as I laid my head against her bosom, which formed a soft and 
” centre, where the weeds and grass being entirely trodden down, there was a | ample pillow for it. She had other grandchildren, but they had parents, and 
mf sort of clearing. A third roar, proceeding evidently from this point, no longer | lived with them, sheltered and protected. I was, but for her, a houseless, 
left any room for doubt, and the count now knew precisely where to seek | solitary being; and she loved me the more dearly on that account. We 
| his adversary. soon became all the world to each other. My father’s roving life was un- 
“ The eldest of the officers now once more approached the count, but the | favourable to the cultivation of paternal affection. When he occasionally 
: latter, guessing his intention, coldly signed to him with his hand, that all in- | returned to my native place, and saw me, I verily believe he looked upon me 
| terference would be unavailing. He then buttoned his riding-coat, requested | more in pity than love. “ You are making a girl of him,” said he to my 






one of his cousins to lend him the silken scarf which he wore round the 
waist to wrap about his left arm, signed to the Malay to give him his dagger, 
and secured it to his hand with a wet handkerchief; then, placing his hat 
on the ground, he gracefully put back his hair, took the shortest road to the 
destined spot, and soon disappeared among the reeds; leaving his com- 
panions staring aghast at each other, wholly unable to comprehend such 
audacity. 

“ The count advanced, slowly and warily, along the path he had selected, 
which was so direct, that he had not to step either to the right or left. After 
proceeding about two hundred yards, he heard a low growl, apprising him 
that the animal was on her guard, and had at least seented, if she had not 
seen him. He paused, however, but a moment; and as soon as the sound 
had ceased, he continued to advance. About fifty steps further on, he again 
paused ; for it now seemed to him, that if not at the spot itself, he must be 
at least very near it; for he had reached the clearing, which was strewed 
with bones, some of which had fragments of bloody flesh still adhering to 
them. He then looked all around him ; and in a sort of hollow, dug among 
the grass, resembling a pit four or five feet deep, he perceived the tigress 
half-crouched, with her jaws extended, and her eyes glaring uponhim. Her 
cubs were playing under her belly like kittens. 

“ What passed in his soul at this moment, he alone can tell ; but his soul 
is an abyss, whence nothing ever issues. The wild beast and the count eyed 
each other for some minutes, motionless; but at length the latter, finding 
that from fear, no doubt, of quitting her cubs, she would net commence the 
combat, it remained for him to do so. 

“ He therefore advanced within four paces of her, and then, perceiving 
that she was making ready to spring, he rushed upon her. Those who were 
looking and listening heard, at one and the same time, a roar and a groan; 
they saw the cane agitated for a few minutes; entire silence succeeded, and 
all was over. 

“ They waited a moment for the appearance of the count; but the count 
appeared not. They then began to feel ashamed of having suffered him to 
go alone, and resolved, as they had not saved his life, at least to rescue his 
remains. They advanced in a body, and full of ardour, to the jungle, pausing 
from time to time to listen. At length they reached the den, and found the 
two combatants lying one upon the other; the tigress dead, and the count 

















Angelina” to a tune of my own composing. 
These were happy days, and I lived thus to my tenth year, 









thrown aside, and books supplied its place. 







Charleston. 
















in a swoon. As to the cubs, being too weak to teat the flesh, they were 


transmitted to her. I was laid carefully in my cradle, and thus conveyed to 
the dwelling fof my grandmother. Ina few days my father took leave of 


grandmother. “He will never be good for anything.” This was in some 
measure true. I lived much the kind of life that she did, which was a hum- 
ble, contented one, with just means enough to supply the actual necessities 
of life, without hard labour. She took in sewing, and you will smile when 
I tell you that I sat by her side with my thread-case and thimble, hemming 
and stitching as diligently as a girl. I never associated with the boys in the 
street, and I felt no want of society. My grandmother was a songster in her 
youth, and, though her voice had grown husky, and her teeth, which in 
scripture language are called “ the daughters of music,” had somewhat failed 
— yet to my ear there rose strains of blessed harmony. I say to my ear — 
1 ought rather to say to my heart, for it was on the chords of that the notes 
were sounding. She was my teacher in singing, and after I learnt her old 
songs, with their appropriate melody, I invented tunes to my favourite 
poems and ditties, for which I had an excellent memory, and rather to my 
grandmother’s annoyance, was fond of singing Goldsmith's “ Edward and 


a little and write a little, but my grandmother suddenly conceived the pro- 
ject of making me a scholar, and I was sent to a free school to be qualified 
for a higher cue. This was rational enough, as I had been brought up; and 
from this time the high vocation of one day becoming master and teaching 
the “young idea how to shoot,” was ever before me, My sewing was 


All this did well for a time; but at length remittances from my father 
ceased, and we learnt from common report that he had formed a new matri- 
monial connection, or in other words, had married a rich widow in 


Now began the first anxiety my grandmother had felt on my account; 
hitherto the stream of life had flowed through flowery valleys and green 
pastures; but she at once coneeived the idea that she should be robbed of 
her young, and the nursling she had so long cherished be taken from her, 
Our fears, however, were somewhat allayed on the subject, when we under- 
stood from one of our townsmen who had been at Charleston, that though 
the rick widow had an investment of two thousand dollars, she had eight 
children to provide for, Then the anxiety of my dear grandmother changed 
its object, and she began to be afraid I should never inherit a farthing of my 
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father's property ; not even his gold watch, which she said she could take 
her oath in a court of justice he had always promised should be mine. 

As her fears decreased on the subject of my being kidnapped by my 
| father, she began to see the policy of my reminding him of his ninth trea- 
| gure, and proposed my writing him a letter. I was nothing loth to comply : 

besides feeling a little proud of my penmanship, I really entertained affec- 
tionate sentiments towards my only parent, and looked forward one day with 
| harmless vanity, to making him a little proud of me. 


| time at defiance. 


The first rough copy of my letter was carefully preserved by my grand- | 


mother, and is in my possession. 
Howovarn Six, 


I copy it for your perusal. 


| templating the venerable countenance of my grandmother. 
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family, I had none of those warm impetuous currents which flowed through 
Ellen's heart. Probably we were of mutual advantage to each other; she 
stimulated me to more active exertion, and I checked the often undisciplined 
ardour of her character by gentleness and persuasion. My health had 


_ always been delicate; I was cast in a slender mould; with a pale face, light 


Grandmother and I have heard accidentally of your marriage at | 


Charleston, §.C. We both wish you a long life and a great deal of happiness. 
I still continue at school, and am second in the first class. 
I have a pretty good head for cyphering; he means that I have gone 
through the rules and finished off with Practice. I hope soon to be able to 
do something to help grandmother. The times are very hard and every- 
thing dear ; but we both keep up a good heart. She sends her respects to 
you, and be pleased, honoured sir, to give my duty to my mother, and my 
love to my brothers and sisters, 
Your dutiful and affectionate son, 
Henny Green. 

You will perceive that I endeavoured to remind him of my grandmother's 
poverty. She was very desirdus that I should make some mention of the 
gold watch; but this I resolutely declined doing; and after the letter was 
copied, I engaged one of the crew belonging to a freighting vessel to deliver 
it into my father’s own hands. 

Trifling circumstances are exciting in still life. Grandmother and I were 
never tired of conjecturing what effect the letter would produce, and what 
sort of an answer would come back. She always cautioned me not to expect 
too much from it: at the same time it was evident that her own expectations 
were greatly raised. We doubted not but there would be many apologies 
for his silence, and some remittance of cash to atone for the long omission 
of it. 

Among the virtues of my grandmother, and she had noble ones, it must 
be confessed that economy was wanting. Her small income might with care 
and.the exertions she made, have supported her; but she could not resist 
now and then making a feast for her grandchildren. This was a dear-bought 
pleasure. ‘Then again she always would be decent, she said; and her new 
dresses soon looked like old ones from every-day wear. Her principal 
gradually diminished, and the guests who feasted on her liberality predicted 
that she would “ come to want.” Boy as I was, I soon comprehended this 
state of things, and did my utmost to prevent useless expense ; taking most 
commendable care of my clothes, that I might not be under the necessity of 
having new ones. 

Among all our conjectures, it never entered our heads that the letter to 
my father would produce no effect, and call forth no answer. Day after day 
I went to the vessels which arrived from South Carolina, hoping | might 
find a letter on board from my father; but no one arrived. We then sup- 
posed it might come by the way of the post-office, and my grandmother 
deposited a quarter of a dollar in my waistcoat pocket to defray the ex- 
pense of its arrival. None, however, came; and after [months of anti- 
cipation and waiting, we came to the conclusion that he had never 
received it. 

The infirmities of age were fast increasing upon my grandmother ; and, 
to add to her misfortunes, when winter came on she was seized with a 
rheumatic fever. Now, indeed, she found in her deserted grandchild some 
reward for her unwearied love and kindness. I left all the palmy honours 
of my school, which were clustering around me, and devoted myself to her 
comfort. The world little knows how much may be accomplished by a 
faithful loving child. I scarcely left her during the day, and at night threw 
myself on her bed, starting up at her slightest movement. I performed for 
her the offices of a nurse; changed her bed-clothes; made her gruel, and 
bathed her aching limbs. You will naturally enquire, “where were her 
other grandchildren?” They came occasionally to see her, but they were 
both engaged in seafaring life, and working hard for a living. They were 
not unnatural, hard-hearted monsters ; but they were deficient in the tender- 
ness which leisure and refinement cultivates. “ Do you want anything, 
grandmother?" was not an uncommon enquiry ; and her proud and quiet 
answer generally was, as she put her arm round me, “ No —little Harry does 
— thing for me.” 

illingly they left her to the care of little Harry. 

It was a hard fate for a woman to outlive her children as my poor grand- 
mother had done. My mother was the last of them all, and the strong bond 
of maternal affection centred in me. It is seldom there is much sympathy 
between the young and the aged; but between us it fully existed. She 
_ never looked old to me, she never seemed so—and why should she? out 
| thoughts, our hopes; and expectations mingled ; she was not a woman of 
| ‘what is called sentiment; she did not dwell much on the past, and had no 
_ melancholy presentiments of the future; we lived in the present ; and, not- 

withstanding the clouds which hung round us, few were happier. _ I scarcely 
_ know whether our happiness was increased by more society ; but another 
person 

My hi 
human full of emotion and high-toned feeli She was 
@n anomaly in our race ; for when I reflect upon it, we were a cold-blooded 


to find out that there was joy in our humble dwelling. 
neighbour and relative, Ellen Hurd, was the most affectionate of 


Master Wood says | 


curling hair, and blue eyes. Ellen, on the contrary, had sparkling black 
eyes, a florid complexion, ruby lips, and rows of teeth that seemed to set 
I dare say she was called handsome by her circle of 
friends; I did not deem her so: perhaps my taste was formed by con- 
I had been so 
long in the habit of seeing her without teeth, that my cousin Ellen’s actually 
looked carnivorous. 

The situation of my grandmother's house and that of Ellen’s mother was 
particularly favourable to frequent intercourse. They were both sides front- 
ing the street, and the yards and gardens’ back connected. Mrs. Hurd had 
been for several years a paralytic, and was confined wholly to her bed-room, 
and mostly to her bed. Her apartment was back of the kitchen and sitting- 
room, which Ellen occupied when not with ber mother or abroad. 

An early friend of Mrs. Hurd passed a good deal of time with her, which 
gave Ellen the opportunity of making herself useful to my grandmother. 
The proximity of our humble dwellings enabled us constantly to perform 
kind offices for each other. I was ready to go on errands for her, to draw 
water and carry in her wood. Early the bond of kindness was begun. 

She would have willingly shared with me the care of attending my grand- 
mother more assiduously ; but it is a satisfaction to me to recollect that I 
tenaciously preserved my station as nurse; yet there were kind offices which 
Ellen performed, and her light-hearted gaiety served to cheer us through 
many hours of sickness and pain. 

Want was now fast coming upon us; sum after sum had been gradually 
withdrawn from the slender principal, till it was all gone; then some ar- 
ticles of furniture were sold for almost nothing. At length my grandmother 
deemed it necessary to make her poverty known to her grandsons. 

Never shall I forget the cold surprise with which they received the in- 
formation. They said, “with economy it never would have come to this— 
but no doubt her favourite grandson must have helped to consume her living 
— they always saw there was no sense in bringing him up like a gentleman, 
indeed they could not see why she burdened herself with him — it was his 
father’s place to have supported him.” Such were the observations that fol- 
lowed her communication. 

The poor woman listened patiently for awhile to these remarks, but sud- 
denly seating herself erect in her chair, she said, “ I have listened to you 
quietly, now listen to me : — 

“ There is some truth in your observations, and therefore I have borne 
them. I have been less economical than I ought to have been. My house 
was always open to my children and grandchildren, and it has been one of my 
greatest pleasures to see them seated round my table. When my own chil- 
dren died, I made no difference — I could not do it—their children were 
mine —and while you were young, you discovered no want of affection. 
But I see how it is with you; you have married wives, and are occupied in 
providing for your families; all this is right and natural; but depend upon 
it, boys (she always called them so, though both had passed the age of thirty), 
you would not prosper less by lightening some of the cares and supplying 
some of the wants of an aged grand-parent. But I perceive (added she with 
bitterness) that love is not strong enough to last through three generations 
— take care and not outlive your children, for you will find no mercy from 
your grandchildren,” 

I had never seen my grandmother thus excited; there was something 
almost fearful in her eloquence ; I laid my head on her shoulder and sobbed 
aloud. “God forgive me!” said she, pressing me to her bosom, “the poor 
desolate old woman has one left to love her ; and you reproach me for taking 
home the child of my only daughter! Shame on you, boys! keep your 
money if you can, but remember it hath wings — leave me the only being 
that cares for me — my child, my comfort, and my joy.” She stopped, over- 
come by her own emotions, and we wept in each other’s arms. 

There is a tone of moral feeling that few minds are able to resist. We sin 
often from ignorance aud thoughtlessness ; and I have now lived long enough 
to see that a word spoken in season is never to be neglected ; it often sinks 
deep into the heart; let no one be discouraged at the apparent improba- 
bility of beneficial counsel or even reproof; try it at least, for a few 
seeds when sown will spring up ever in barren ground. Men are our 
brethren: we cannot shake off the relation, for God has connected us by 
strong and holy ties, and commanded us to love one another. 

The boys looked absolutely penitent. “ You don't take this matter right, 
grandmother,” said one of them; “ we are willing to do all we can for you, 
and we love you as well as ever; but we have thought it a little hard that 
you seemed to care only for Henry; and we do think he is old enough to 
do something for himself, and not be brought up as though he was going to 
be a member of Congress.” 

“ Who has taken care of me but Henry?” said she; “ he has done more 
for me than I ever did for him; he has watched over me the livelong night, 
when you were sleeping comfortably in your beds,” 

I was naturally a timid boy, and many years younger than they were. 
But my grandmother's eloquence and energy inspired me. “1 would 
gladly,” said I, drying my tears, “ earn some money for grandmother, though 
I do not feel as if 1 had done nothing for ber; but not half, no, nor one 
quarter as much as she has done for me; nor I never can if I were to 
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| private conversation with Ellen. 









be a member of Congress, which God knows neither she nor I ever expect 
to be.” 
This last unpremeditated blunder seemed to break the dismal scene ; 


Ellen, who sat by the window, gave a shout of laughter; the boys joined in, 
and even grandmother smiled. 


I was not dismayed ; “ Tell me,” pursued I, “ how I can earn something ; 
what can boys of my age do? I cannot leave grandmother at night, and I 
must be back many times in the day.” 


« On the Long Wharf ou may get employ,” replied one of my elders ; 
“ go down there, and I'll answer for it, you'll find something to do.” 

The conference at length was broken up, and each of the boys with some- 
thing like delicacy laid a five dollar bill on the table when they left her, 
and said they would never see her want. 

As soon as they disappeared, grandmother turned to me and said cheer- 
fully, “« After all, Hal, they have got hearts.” 

This interview lightened her spirits and depressed mine. I had a long 
I told her in the first place that I should 
not go to school any more. 

“ Now that’s a burning shame,” she exclaimed, “ when you are such a 
good scholar and love learning. I'll tell you what it is, Henry; I'll come 
and stay with grandmam (so she always called her) four hours a day, and 
you shall be learning all that time.” 


“ That is excellent,” said I, “ but instead of learning I'll be earning ; 
to-morrow we will try it; I will go down on the wharfs and see if I can get 
wotk ; but don't say any thing about it to grandmother; let her think I am 
at school.” 

The next morning I rose early, went through the usual routine of house- 
work ; there was no idleness in that; for I was taught to do things neatly 
and thoroughly. 

I prepared her breakfast as usual, and when Ellen came in, “ Now,” said 
I, “if you feel well enough, grandmother, she will stay with you all the 
morning, and [ shall be at liberty. “ Certainly,” said she, “ learning I 
have always heard goes behind-hand if it is not whipped up; so set off, 
my boy.” 

I did set off with a willing and earnest purpose, and went down upon the 
wharfs. I saw them removing rubbish, and many hands employed; but 
what could my single ones do without even a wheel-barrow. At length a 
small boat neared the wharf, and a man and woman with two children, a 
trunk and a carpet bag, landed from her. I hovered near them; they were 
evidently preparing to walk, and much encumbered by their baggage. I 
now ventured to offer my services, and asked if I should carry the trunk and 
the bag. 

* What do you expect to be paid?” said the man. 

“ What you please to give me,” said I. 

“ Well, my lad, you may take them to number six in H 
I will pay you fourpence.” 

I could scarcely credit my good luck. It was with some effort that I | 
followed them with my heavy baggage, but my heart was light, and when I | 
received the fourpence I could have kissed it for joy. 

*“ Fourpence for one hour’s labour!” thought I : “at this rate we shall | 
soon be rich "and I hurried back again to the boat. But no such chances 
again offered. The passengers were landed, and they had dispersed. My 
two hours were nearly elapsed — Ellen had promised two for the morning, 
and two for the afternoon — and with my first earnings I returned home to 
take her place. She would not go, however, till I had told her about the 
adventures of the morning. She made up rather a scornful face at the four- 
pence, and then politely added that she did not “think I had ‘spunk enough 
to earn so much.” 

There was often sharp-shooting of words between us, arising from our | 
different characters; but we had perfect confidence in each other's good 
will. 

I continued my labours and my small earnings for a month. Grand- 
mother had become so much better, that Ellen was released from her 
attendance, and what with running of errands, shovelling snow, for it was 
winter, and being ready to put my hand to anything, my little stock of | 
money had increased daily; but the winter was over, and though now and 
then there came a flight of snow, it melted rapidly beneath the beams of the 
sun, and it was now no longer necessary to shovel paths. This cut off the 
greatest part of my revenue, and I began to think what might supply its 
place. Employment I could have found, but not merely at the hours when 
grandmother expected my absence. 

On one spring morning I varied my accustomed route, and went through 
a rope-walk. 


street, and 








paid from twelve to twenty-five cents for turning a wheel eight hours a-day. 
My heart bounded at this intelligence ; here was a certain income if I could | 
but find an employer. I went from one rope-walk to another, offering my 
services, and at length had the good-fortune to find a wheel waiting for a 
hand. We closed our bargain; I was to begin the next day at twenty 
cents per day, which was to be raised to twenty-five, if I proved myself 
capable and industrious. 

It now occurred to me that I must make my plan known to my grand- 
mother, and I determined to consult Ellen in what way we had better 
do it. 

; (To be continued in our next.) 
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| To gild the minutes as they run. 


| 
THE 
| 
| Where the great city’s central roar 


| Whilst blackening snow, and squalid sleet, 


I there observed boys of all sizes turning the large wheels. I | 
entered into conversation with one of them, and learnt from him that they | 


THE LAST NEW POEM. 


The Two Destinies: a Poem. By Sir F. H. Doyle, Bart. London: Saun- 
ders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


We are almost inclined to rank this poem with the early productions of 
Lord Byron’s muse, There are passages in it whose poetry and passion would 


not disgrace the author of “ Lara” and “ The Giaour ;” and descriptions whose 


impressiveness makes the reader almost shudder. The story is a sad one ; 
the contrast of the destinies of a high-born maiden, nursed in the lap of for- 
tune and of joy, and that of a young girl whom the curse of poverty had 


blighted from her birth — “two rosebuds, wild and sweet.” 


Now delicately nurtured, one’ 

Drinks the sweet air, commands the sun, 
Absorbs for ever, as of right, 

The dew and freshness of delight, 
Art-strengthened with unhoped-for powers, 
Bursts into unimagined flowers, 

And crowds some cool luxurious room 
With clustered stars of burning bloom, } 
Whilst the poor sister floweret thrust 
Beneath thick clouds of cankering dust, 
Gnawn at the root by rat and snake, 

Whose teeth infect the wounds they make, 
And choked with charnel fogs, which break 
Into foul splendours, but to fill 

The air with venom deadlier still, 

By faint instinctive struggling tries 

To blossom into life — but dies, 

And no one misses aught, or knows 

The story of the blasted rose. 

** * *all, that "neath a happier star, 


Had floated, like a glory spread 

Around that young radiant head, 

To the world’s thrall, and victim, were 

Sent as a mockery and a snare — 

Delusions ending in despair | 

The beauty, which in Edith Vere 

Was as the master-key to life, 

Had been to Ellen, in her sphere, 

A cup, with luscious poison rife. 

td een} —_ = my oa 
r tened the dus wings oft 

To Ellen, in her Goedel tne, — 
Burnt like alluring snare-fires, near 

| Ship-swallowing surf, on coasts of fear. 

The softness, which on Edith Vere 

| Waited, a magic shield and stay, 
Became, when leant upon, a spear 

| To pierce the heart of Ellen Gray. 

| Surely, when things like this befal, 
Death cannot be the end of all ! 


Edith and Ellen are thus brought together for the first time with great 
artistic skill in the writer, on a moonlight evening in June. 


With no ungentle thought they come, 
Each by a quenchless instinct led 
From that gay place to carry home 
Bright pictures to his gloomy bed ; 

By coarse, unsmiling toil opprest, 
They thirst for beauty and for rest ; 
And therefore, half unconscious why, 
On each sweet face that passes by 


Hark to the merry music, wide | 
It breaks from yonder house of pride ; 

Where luxury spreads her purple sail 
To catch the fragrance of the gale, 
And all that wealth can do, is done 


Meanwhile, around the stately gate 
Throng creatures of a separate fate ; 


Hard-handed men, whose life alway | ‘They fix a pleased and grateful eye, 
Is a sore wrestle with the day : | With no more envy than is given 
And dingy women, wrinkled deep, [sleep; | To sunset clouds, or stars in Heaven. 
Through schemes for bread and shorten’d 


There is much kindliness of spirit, and true perception of natural feeling 
in this description of that group, familiar to the eye of all London pleasure 
It is here that Edith Vere sees the poor Ellen. 


At that proud door, distinct in all 

The clear blaze streaming through the hall, 

Met thus two girls, both young, both fair, 

Far, far apart in all beside — 

Fate for one moment brings them there 

Together — then they sunder wide: | 

Yet this was witnessed by the heart, | 

Not vainly did they meet or part. 

With undulating gleam, the first 

Shot soft and sudden through the crowd, 
- As mellowest summer lightnings burst, 

In throbbing radiance, from their cloud ; 


seekers. 


The second, brightly pale and worn, 
Drooped with meek face and hopeless eye, 
As the chill’d winter moon, at morn, 
Sinks faintly in a — sky. 

One step—one look—ere it was done, 
Each with her separate thought passed 


on — 
Through all the music, mirth, and light, 
— the sweet flatterings of the 
night, 
The high-born maid, against her will, 
| By that pale face was haunted still. 


The poet then goes on to describe the contrast of the fortunes of these two 


young girls — 
How they were born, and lived, and died, 
Earth’s joy and sorrow side by side ; 


and after narrating the cheers round Wyndcliffe Hall, the merry bells from 
Wyndcliffe Tower, the various sounds and sights of joy that formed the wel- 
come, ready here to meet on earth young Edith Vere, he proceeds to tell 


SAD STORY OF ELLEN. 


THE BIRTH OF THE POOR GIRL. 


Whose elder children uncontrolled, 

From hunger cried, and shook with cold, 

Whilst debts, like snakes, around them 
crept, 

And That poor mother, faint and chill, 

Under the ragged bed-clothes wept 

To see her needles idle still ; 

This was, into her home of clay, 

The advent of poor Ellen Gray. 


Four months before, a babe as fair 
Unclosed her blue eyes to the air, 


Rose, muffled by the frost-fog hoar, 
Through which the sun, like one in pain, 
Fainted, a red receding stain, 


Dashed fiercely up the loaded street : 
To lay in weakness on her bed, 
A woman, wanted to earn bread, 


HER EDUCATION AND FATHER’S DEATH. 


How, meanwhile, might poor Ellen fare? |, Wild flower and weed, could come and go, 
Her childhood, had no leave to wear Virtue or vice, at will, might grow ; 


That golden gloss of —— 
(Ever above her, hovering high, 

| The shadow of grim want,) she stood, 
| Forced from the first to do her best, 

| And join the strivings of the rest. 

| In the hard school of poverty, 

| She learnt the price of fuel and food, 
| And trusted to the roaring street, 

| In baby phrase, on eastoring feet, 

| Haggled at stalls for bits of meat, 

| Whilst mind and heart, of help bereft, 
| To nature and to chance were left ; | 


} 
; 
' 
| 
| 
i 
' 
| 
} 


There is a picture here which must 
| those who are even not the very poor. 





Unchecked, unguided on its wa 

Went the young of Ellen Gray. 

As with their lot they struggled well, 
Sickness on her brave father fell : 

He bore, for months, pain’s utmost force 
In silence, as a thing of course, 

Then, worn by ceaseless toil and strife, 
Died aged, in the — of life,— 

That lengthened illness swallowed all, 
And when his spirit had found rest, 
Want, like a wolf, upon them pressed. 





too often come home to the hearts of 
It is the struggle of the parent’s heart 














yearning to secure to its offspring a fit setting and secure casket for that 
precious jewel —the mind. It is the sad hour in many a mother's lifetime. 


THE TAKING FROM SCHOOL. 


Then came from school the girl's recal, » When bread grew scarce and fires gleamed 
The decent wish, that she should learn | Her fingers were too deft to spare; [rare, 
Right ways, and perfect to discern ; Some sorrow at the first there was, 


Some hopeful talk, “The worst might pass ;"” 
Praised as so docile and so mild, “ Yes, next year better luck may bring ;"" 
Melted, like wax in flame, away “ She shall return there in the spring ; " 
Before the bot need of the day. But Poverty kept near the door, 

And it was spoken of no more. 


The mother's pride, to hear her child 


THE TEMPTATION. 


Poor child! no kind disease was sent, } Bewatled her labours long and sore, 

No rescuing blow or accident — | Kept offering much, and promised more ; 
Naught, such was mocking nature's will, Teased her with visions of delight, 
Stopped her from growing lovelier still; Pleasure all day, and rest at night ; 

Nor heat, nor cold, nor days half fed, Till breaking through their hands she fled 
Nor work ia airless rooms by night, ‘Tempted, and heated, home to bed ; 

Nor stinted sleep had power to shed Kut still she loved her mother, still, 
Over her budding youth a blight ; Mixed with vague fears of going wrong, 
As to exhausting toil she went, A daughter's heart had kept her strong. 
On her rich bloom long looks were bent ; Still she bore up against it all, 

Paid hags“with voices falsely sweet, Till her own virtues wrought her fall. 


Beset her In the shadowy street ; 
THE MOTHER'S ILLNESS. 


The mother whom she loved grew weak, | But Ellen, with suspended heart, 
And suffered, though she did not speak ; Trembled from head to foot apart. 
Her earnings failed them. One by one, She strove to pray, but all in vain, 

The few coarse goods they owned, were | Hot hands were clutching at her brain, 
gone ; | And swift sharp impulse on her course 
Those of a hard, yet happier, past, Pressed her — a more than natural force. 

And of the dead they loved, went last ; With reeling step aud face that burned 
Until the dingy bed was all, She went—hours past, and she returned, 
Between each black and tottering wall. Silent and white ; then, dearly bought, 
Vainly they called the leech in aid, | That generous food and wine she vrought ; 
Not harsh, but hurried, scarce he stayed, Some tale she told, ** that she had seen 
Through that chill gloom, without remorse,  “ Her clear soft eyes and gracious mien," 
To speak these crushing words of course— | Who with glad looks and gentle speech, 

“ There is no help in drugs of mine, Goes sonnd to comfort and to teach ; 


“She should have generous food and Whilst hope and sunshine up each lane, 

wine.” Follow like handmaids in her train ; 
Yes, generous food and wine—from whom ? This soothed the first maternal fears, 
The breadiess woman heard her doom, And for long hours the sufferer slept, 
And gazing, with one natural sigh, Whilst from pale Ellen rolled slow tears, 
On her lone girl, prepared to die. | As ifa marble statue wept. 


There is a force perfectly dramatic in the last twenty lines; and the sun- 
shine gleam in which is painted the young lady of the Sick-visiting Society — 
one of those “ sisters of mercy ” who, to their glory be it said, abound in every 
parish of thankless London — does but add greater force to the gloomy dark- 
ness of the melancholy picture. The mother dies, and then follows 


THE FUNERAL. 


“ Rise up, pale Ellen, time is brief ; | Whilst loud rough workers round it 
Not to the poor comes rest in grief — fling 

Rise and go forth from this foul den, | Their rattling tools, and screw and plane 
‘To haggle among hard-eyed men, | Serape inwards on the aching brain. 
With tightened brain and choking breath, Then from its tressels, night and day, 
About the dark details of death.” | Glared theJmean coffin, — then came all 
Soon with that dismal labouring, | From which the wealthy shrink away, — 
Sounded the narrow chamber, where | Last, the neglected funeral. 


She trembled on the single chair, 
It is now that the want of religion, that pearl of patience which teaches us 
i that to endure is to work out a lasting triumph, and that from suffering comes 


of the author is finely shown. 








































THE LOST ONE AND HER EVIL HOME. 


She lifted up her weary head, | And forth to careless vice are led ; 
And looked around — no friend was nigh, | All tremulous with ghostly dread — 
The old dark room, the ragged bed, | No talk is theirs of ball or play, 
, Shared e’en from childhood with the dead, Of glittering gemsjor dresses gay, 
' wt on her quivering nerves like lead, | Low whispering in their dreary room 
Whilst thoughts, that burued as fire, gave | Of the dim peoplers of the gloom — 
birth | How from che boundless vaults below, 
To wild wrath against Heaven and earth — Mysterious lights and moanings flow — 
So she went reckless, and became | How some are fated to behold 
The inmate of a house of shame — | The soldier slaughtered there of old — 
“ Yes, Ellen, well may shudderings deep How the Greek girl, lured in, then slain, 
. At that foul portal o'er thee creep ;" | For double mercy screams in vain — 
Common, nay vulgar, as all seems, Bodiless voices thrill the air, 
It is a home of evil dreams ; | Footsteps unseen are on the stair 
There broods around, above, within, | Wild shadows waver, day by day 
| . A cloud of immemorial sin, | Draining the shattered heart away, 
| Shrieks baffled at the sullen door, Whilst close about, within a call, 
Old bloodshed covered ou the floor, | Thronged London's busiest murmurs 
Whose ghastly essence, spread through all, fall, 
Peers like a spirit from the wall. And the black home of ghosts is rife 
There, fair young things, the prey of fate, With all the ocean sound of life.* 


Attired in mournful finery wait, 


But even in this den of sin, by some accident, 


Her beauty and her touching grace, 
Which brightened even that hideous place, 
Moved one to speak of love. 


) And Elien knows one gleam of happiness—a “ star in her sullen universe.” 











* Strange as {t may seem, these verses faithfully relate, without exaggerating, the tradi- 
tions of the , and the effects produced thereby upon the wretched inhabitants, or rather 
prisoners, whom it contains ; this fact | happen accidentally to know, and it appeared to me 
to deserve the notice | have bestowed upon it, as a curious though painful example of the 
well ascertained truth, that superstitions which can find no other home, shelter themselves 
3 minds which have been overthrown and ruived by wretchedness and vice.—Auchor’s 












the reward of hope — is wanting to the hapless Ellen. It is in this passage, | 
i _ deseriptive of a house of ill-fame, that the poetic expression and imagination | 
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ELLEN’S LOVE, 


Then, as from death-like insect sleeps, By her heart fountains musing strayed 
Uprose she from those dungeon deeps. Fed her on kindness, as you fling 
Her lover stood, and smiled to see Seed to a bird, that it may sing ; 


And made a study, and a toy, 


The outburst of that burning glee, eo Ak 
the deep passion of her joy. 


A living flash, the firefly leaps — To watch them, as in flame they played, 
Fresh wakening from the dark misery of accustomed wretchedness, 


HER HAPPINESS, 


—— she, with full beatitude, The everlasting youth of streams, 

Through her whole weary soul imbued, The blossoms'tremulous with bees, [gleams, 

Springs upwards like the lark in flight, The grass shot through with wild-flower 

Drunk with the sunrise of delight, The bright red kine among the trees, | 

The gloom behind, the cloud before Across the silence of her soul 

Lie heavy on her heart no more. In gusts of kindling music roll, | 

The mere cessation of distress As on olian harps at night | 

Is unimagined happiness — The spirits of the air alight. 

The comforts, common in our eyes, “ Forecast not, pause not, tremble not — 

Thrill Aer with rapture and surprise. * This is the wine cup of thy lot— 

Long buried in foul streets, she goes, * Drink, Ellen, drink, whilst o’er it set 

To greet the violet and the rose, “ The fiery freshness wrestles yet — | 

Rich lawns in blooming woods to grace, | “ Drink, Ellen, drink ! —joy foams away, | 

And see great Nature, face to face ; ** Night follows fast the golden day, 

In that new home, no words can tell ** This hour is thine — the next may shiver | 
| 


How joys on joys her bosom swell, : * The chalice in thy grasp for ever. 


The scene now changes. 


HER DESERTION AND DESPAIR. 


Thus life dried up in Ellen Gray ! Enough, her charms, her love were vain, 
Ill-fated girl, she found her gleam He left her, doubly now forlorn 

Of happiness a lying dream, | ‘To curse the hour.when she was born ;, 

And the grim Future, kept at bay, * | Full-sailed along a prosperous fate, 

More ravenous soon, along her track | He lefc her without thought or care, 
Roared in tumultuous hunger back ; | With breaking heart to alternate } 
Her weary lover put her by | From mad excitement to despair. 
In sated curiosity. In that wild whirl out burst again, 

A broken plaything, a machine | The half-quenched heat around her 

Of which the wheels and springs are seen: | brain ; 

Such was she in his altered eye. | Her reason flickered —all but fled: 

Day after day she saw aghast, | She knew not what she did or said ; 
His languid kindness slackening fast ; | Hither and thither would she go | 


4 


Through the long night of sobs and moans, } Racked with fierce merriment, as though 


The raging fire of jealous Into ber veins had rushed a flood 

Gnawed at the marrow die bones ; | Of Fire, keeping time like blood ; 

Whene'er he left her, tears like rain | Then for long spaces would she lie | 
Fell till she saw his face again ; | Settled in black despondency ; 

And oft through wet and snow-blast frore, | Then from herself strive hard to fly, | 
She tracked him from and to his door ; | ‘Trampling with reckless feet the mud | 
Dogging e&ch step that she might know | Of known and open infamy. 


Where and to whom he used to go. 
HER REPENTANCE. 


But this passed quickly ; at the end | Oft, crowned with stars, before her moved: | 
In Nature’s self she found a friend ; | The infant sister whom she loved — 
As the worn springs of life gave wayy | Whilst low sweet voices seemed to say, ~ 
She felt in gradual decay, | * Desolate creature come away, (ven, 
At length, from her world-wearied heart, be Think of the words vouchsafed from hea- 
The fever and the flame depart — “Those who love much, have much for- 





Then softness came, and gentler woe, given, 
Firm loathing of the hateful past — * Thy sins, unselfish soul, shall grow 
Effort towards God's high will to go— | * Radiant as suns, and white as snow, j 
And yearnings to be pure at last. * Let thy prayers only be preferred 
Thus her health failed her, and anon “ To him, according to whose word, 
A burning thirst for death came on — * Sounds yet among the sons of men, 
Oft, in the living dreams of night, * The name of Mary Magdalen ;" 
Her mother kissed her, clothed in Thus, with life’s leaf just on the fall, 
white — | Ellen saw Edith at the ball. 


The story of the happy Edith Vere is told with equal beauty, but of 
course with less of pathos and force. It is the smiling landscape of a summer 
life. Forbidden by her sire to indulge in the love chosen by her heart, self- 
control had chastened her feelings until even he, her father, changed in mind, 


_ had smiled on their vows. It was at the moment of their first meeting under 





such auspices, that Ellen first met her glance, and that face once seen haunts 
her memory even in the happiest moments, and softens her heart with a 
thought of the misery that others may feel. 


By her proud sire permitted now Her spirit towards that crowd, for whom 

Love duty-hidden to avow, There seems no shelter but the tomb ; 

Thither, to meet the one most dear, So that pale Ellen's wasted form 

Went Edith, daughter of Lord Vere ; Rushed on her like a summer storm, 

With smiles and glances archly coy, And though they never met again, 

After short sorrow, full of joy, Her memory kept the impress true 

Yet though her smiles shone out once Of,that faint step and look of pain 
more, Under gold curls and eyes of blue ; 

Her heart was other than before, Hence many, whilst sweet Ellen lay 

Past grief, pressed down by self-control, Released from all unhappiness, 

Deepened the channels of her soul, | Had cause, through after years, to bless 

Not now a child, with reverent awe The silent greeting of that day — 

The mystery dread of life she saw, So right that witness in the heart, 


And felt a solemn instinct draw | ** Not vainly do ye meet and part.” 


We now approach the end of the Two Destinies. 


ELLEN’S DEATH AND EDITH’S WEDDING. 


Happily now lived Edith Vere, A week passed on — half sad, half gay, 
And Ellen's earthly end drew near ; | Blushed Edith on her wedding day ; 
Not comfortless, friends early known The rites were done —with naught to 
Found her dying, homeless, and alone ; sever, 

They had been harsh at first, and torn She was her lover's own for ever — 

Her spirit with their clamorous scorn ; | Yet, duly given the parting kiss, 

Still be not sudden to condemn, As she, to sure and growing bliss | 
For character was bread to them, Went in calm joy, each oy horse 

To their dim hearths a tainted fame Was checked one moment in its course 
Brought penury no less than shame — A parish coffin crossed her way — ; } 
Yet when she sunk beneath the load, Within it slumbered Ellen Gray — 
Their honest English hearts outfiowed — Bound for a calm and tearless shore, 

They lulled her pain, they soothed her | The sorrow ofa life was o'er: 


Softly and delicately kind, (mind, ‘There — wealth and love; here—death and 
Till, praying with her latest breath, rest ; | 
She brightened gently into death. | None know but God which lot was best. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
THE STOLEN CHILD. 


A TALE OF THE BACKWOODS. 
*. * + * * * 


Here the woman paused, and looked at her husband, 
“When I came home,” said the husband “the woman was nearly 


distracted ; and I saw directly that some great misfortune had happened. | 
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men, but especially the former. Every face wore an expression of interest 
and anxiety’; and upon making enquiry, we learned that the child-stealer 
had been at length discovered — or rather, that a man had been taken up on 
strong suspicion of his having stolen Mr. Clarke’s son of Hampstead county. 
I was heartily rejoiced at the news, and endeavoured to press forward 
through the throng, in hopes of hearing some particulars; but the crowd 
was so dense that it was impossible to get through. I stood there for 


| nearly two hours, the concourse all the while increasing, none stirring from 


But I should never have guessed what it really was. When she told me, I | 
said, to comfort her, that one of the neighbours must have taken the child | 


away, though I didn't think it myself; for none of the neighbours would 
have allowed themselves such a freedom with my only child. I shouldn't 


have thanked ’em for it, I can tell you. I called Cesy, and asked him again | 
what the man was like; if he had a blue or a black coat? He said it was | 


blue. ‘What sort of horse?’ ‘A brown one.’ ‘ What road he had taken?’ | 


‘That road!’ answered the boy, pointing to the swamp. I sent all my 
niggers, men, women, and children, round to the neighbours, to seek for the 
child, and tell them what had happened. 
the robber had taken, and found hoof-prints upon it. I tracked them to 
the creek, but there I lost the trail. ‘The man must have got into the boat, 
with his horse and the child, had perhaps crossed the Mississippi, or per- 
haps gone down the stream. Who could tell where he would land? It 


I myself followed the path that | 


might be ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred miles lower down. I was terribly | 


frightened, and I rode on to Hopefield. There nothing had been seen or 
heard of my child; but all the men got on their horses to help me to find 
him, The neighbours came also, and we sought about for a whole day and 
night. No trace or track was to be found. 


miles round my house, crossed the Mississippi, went up as far as Memphis, 
and down to Helena and the Yazoo river: nothing was to be seen or heard. 
We came back as we went out, empty-handed and discouraged, When I 
got home, I found the whole country assembled at my house. Again we 
set”out; again we searched the forest through; every hollow tree, every 
bush and thicket, was looked into. Of bears, stags, and panthers there were 
plenty, but no signs of my boy. On the sixth day I came home again ; 
but my home was become hateful to me — every thing vexed and disgusted 
me. My clothes and skin were torn off by the thorns and briers; but I 
didn't feel it. It was nothing to what I suffered in my mind. On the 
second day after my return, I was lying heart and body sick in bed, when 
one of the neighbours came in, and told me that he had just seen at Hopefield 
a man from Muller county, who told him that a stranger had been seen on 
the road to New Madrid, whose description answered to that which Cesy 
had given of the child-stealer. It was a man with a blue coat and a brown 
horse, and a child upon his saddle. I forgot my sickness and my sore bones, 
bought a new horse —for I had ridden mine nearly to death—and set out 


directly, rode day and night, three! hundred miles to New Madrid, and | 


when I arrived there, sure enough I found the man who had been described 
to me, and a child with him. But it was not my child! The man - 


the places they oceupied, while every adjacent window was filled with eager, 
anxious faces. At last the door opened, and the prisoner, guided by two 
constables, and followed by the sheriff, came out of the house, and took the 
direction of the town prison. “ That is he!” whispered the women to one 
another, clasping their children tighter, as though fearful they would be 
snatehed from them. The countenance of the culprit was the most repulsive 
I had ever seen —a mixture of brutal obstinacy and low cunning, with a 
sort of sneering, grinning expression. His small green-grey eyes were 
fixed upon the ground; but as he passed through the lane opened by the 
crowd, he from time to time partially raised them, and threw sidelong and 
malicious glances at the bystanders. He was rather above the middle 
height, his complexion of a dirty greyish colour, his cheeks hollow, his lips 
remarkably thick and coarse, his whole appearance in the highest degree 
wild and disgusting. His dress consisted of an old worn-out blue frock, 
trousers of the same colour, a high-crowned shabby hat, and tattered shoes. 
The impression which his appearance made might be read in the pale faces 
of the spectators. They gazed after him with a sort of hopeless look as he 


| walked away. “If that is the man who stole the child,” murmured several, 


Nobody had seen either the | 
child or the man who had carried him off. We beat the woods for thirty 





longed to New Madrid, and had been on a journey with his son into | 
Muller county. 1 don’t know how I got home again. Some people found | 


me near Hopefield, and brought me to my house. I had fever, and was 
raving for ten days; and during that time the neighbours advertised the 
thing in all the papers in Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
We had ridden altogether thousands of miles, but it was of no use. No!” 


continued he, with a deep groan, “if my child had died of the fever, if he | 


had fallen in with a bear or panther and been killed, it would be bitter, 
bitter sorrow —he was my last child. But, merciful God—stolen! My 
son, my poor child, stolen !” 

And the man cried aloud, sprang from his seat, and wrung his hands and 
wept like an infant. Even his wife had not shown such utter agony of 


“ there is no hope. The boy is lost!” 

About four weeks after our excursion in the neighbourhood of Hopefield, 
Clarke /had received a letter, signed Thomas Tully, and stamped with the 
Natchez postmark. The contents were to the effect that his child was still 
living, that the writer knew where he was, and that, if Mr. Clarke would 
enclose a fifty-dollar bank-note in his answer, he should receive further 
information. On receipt of the said sum, the writer said he would indicate 
a place to which Mrs. Clarke might repair, unaccompanied, and there, upon 
payment of two hundred dollars more, the child should be delivered up. 
Upon receiving this letter, the unfortunate father consulted his friends and 
neighbours; and, by their advice, he wrote immediately to the postmaster 
at Natchez, informing him of the circumstances, and requesting that the per- 
son who applied for his answer might be detained. Four days afterwards, a 
man came to the window of the post-office, and enquired if there was any 
letter to the address of Thomas Tully. The postmaster pretended to be 
searching for the letter amongst a pile of others, and meanwhile a constable, 
who was in attendance, went round and captured the applicant. Upon the 
examination of the latter, it appeared that he was an Irishman, who had 
some time previously been hanging about Natchez, and had endeavoured 
to establish a school there. As he, however, had been unable to give any 
satisfactory account of himself, of where he came from, or what he had been 
doing up to that time, and as his manner and appearance were moreover in 
the highest degree suspicious and repulsive, he had not succeeded in his 
plan, and the few parents who sent their children to him had speedily with- 
drawn them, He was known at Natchez by the name of Thomas Tully, 
nor did he now deny that that was his name, or that he had sent the letter, 
which was written in a practised schoolmasterlike hand. It was further 
elicited that he was perfectly acquainted with the paths and roads between 
Natchez and Hopefield, and in the neighbourheod of those two places, as 
well as with the swamps, creeks, and rivers there adjacent. He was fully 
committed, till such time as the father of the stolen child should be made 
acquainted with the result of the examination. In five days Clarke arrived 
with the negro boy Casar. The whole town showed the greatest sympathy 


| with the poor man’s misfortune, the lawyers offered him their services free of 


grief. “When I go to work,” continued he after a pause, “my little Dougal | 


seems to stand before me, and my hands fall by my sides, as stiff and heavy 
as though they were lead. I look round, but no Dougal is there. When I 
go to bed, I put his bed beside mine, and call him, but no one answers. 
Sleeping or waking, my poor boy is always before me. Would to God I 
were dead! I have cursed and sworn, prayed and supplicated, wept and 
groaned, but all —all in vain!” I have seen many persons suffering from 
distress of mind, but never did I meet with one whose sorrow was so violent 
and overpowering as that of this backwoodsman. We did our utmost to 
console him, and to inspire him with new hope; but he was inconsolable ; 
his eyes were fixed, he had fallen into a sort of apathy, and I doubt if he 
even heard what was said tohim. We ourselves were so affected that our 
words seeemed almost to choke us. Time pressed, however; it was im- 
possible for us to remain any longer, nor could we have done any good by 
so doing. We shook the unfortunate couple by the hand, promised to do 
all in our power to learn something of their child's fate, and took our 
departure. 
* s * + * * 

It was a bright January afternoon when I landed at Natchez. In com- 
pany with some acquaintances, I was ascending the little hill between the 
lower and upper town, when we heard an unusual noise and bustle; and on 
reaching the summit, we saw a crowd assembled before the door of Justice 
Bonner’s house. Upon going to see what was the matter, we found that 





charge, and a second examination of the prisoner took place, Every thing 
possible was done to induce the latter to confess what had become of the 
child ; but to all questions he opposed an obstinate silence. The negro boy 
did not recognise him. At last he declared that he knew nothing of the 
stolen child, and that he had only written the letter in the hope of extorting 
money from the father. Hardly, however, had this been written down, when 
he turned to Clarke, with an infernal grin upon his countenance, and said, 
“ You have persecuted and hunted me like a wild beast, but I will make you 
yet more wretched than you are able to make me.” He then proceeded to 


| inform him of a certain place where he would find his child’s clothes. Clarke 


| 


immediately set out with a constable to the indicated spot, found the clothes, 
as he had been told he would do, and returned to Natchez. The accused 
was again put at the bar, and said, after frequently contradicting himself, 
that the child was still alive, but that, if they kept him longer in prison, it 
would inevitably die of bunger. Nothing could persuade him to say where 
the boy was, or to give one syllable of farther explanation. 

Meantime the quarter-sessions commenced, and the prisoner was brought 
up for trial. An immense concourse of persons had assembled to witness the 
proceedings in this remarkable case. Every thing was done to induce the 
accused to confess, but all in vain. Promises of free pardon, and even of 
reward, were made to him, if he told where the child was; but the man 
maintained an obstinate silence. He at last again changed his story, re- 
tracted his previous declaration as to his knowledge of where the boy was, 
said he had found the clothes, which he had recognised by the descriptions 
that had been every where advertised, and that it was that which had put it 


the mob consisted of the better class of people in Natchez, both women and | into his head to write to the father, in hopes of making his profit by so 
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doing. In the absence of witnesses, although there was strong suspicion, 
there could be no proof of his having committed the crime in question. In 
America, circumstantial evidence is always received with extreme caution 
and reluctance; and even the fact of the child’s clothes having been found 
in the place the prisoner had pointed out, was insufficient to induce the jury 
to find the latter guilty of the capital charge brought against him. Many of 
the lawyers, indeed, were of opinion that the man’s last story was true, that 
he had found the clothes, and being a desperate character and in needy cir- 
cumstances, had written the letter for purposes of extortion. Of this offence 
only was he found guilty, and condemned, as a vagrant and impostor, toa 
few months’ imprisonment. By the American laws no severer punishment 
could be awarded. This one, however, was far from satisfying the public. 
There was something so infernal in the malignant sneer of the culprit, in the 
py with which he contemplated the sufferings of the bereaved father, and 
the anxiety of the numerous friends of the latter, that a shudder of horror 
and disgust had frequently run through the court during the trial. Even 
the coolest and most practised lawyers had not been free from this emo- 
tion, and they declared that they had never witnessed such obduracy. 
The inhabitants of Natchez, especially of the upper town, are, generally 
speaking, a highly intelligent and respectable class of people ; but upon this 
occasion they lost all patience and self-control, and proceeded to an extreme 
measure, which only the peculiar cireumstances of the case could in any 
degree justify. Without previous notice, they assembled in large numbers 
upon the night of the 31st of January, with a firm determination to correct 
for once the inildness of the laws, and to take the punishment of the criminal 
into their own hands. ‘They opened the prison, brought out the culprit, 
and after tying him up, a number of stout eeerest proceeded to flog him 
severely with whips of bullock’s hide. For a long time the man bore his 
punishment with extraordinary fortitude, and remained obstinately silent 
when questions were put to him concerning the stolen child. At last, how- 
ever, he could bear the pain no longer, and promised a full confession. He 
named a house on the banks of the Mississippi, some fifty miles from Natchez, 
the owner of which, he said, knew where the child was to be found. The 
sheriff had, of course, not been present at these lynch-law proceedings, of 
which he was not aware till they were over, but of which he probably in 
secret did not entirely disapprove. No sooner, however, was he told of the 
confession that had been extorted from the prisoner, than he set off at once 
in the middle of the night, accompanied by Clarke, for the house that had 
been pointed out. ‘They arrived there at noon on the following day, and 
found it inhabited by a respectable family, who had heard of the child having 
been stolen, but beyond that knew nothing of the matter. The mere sus- 
picion of participation in such a crime, seemed in the highest degree painful 
and offensive to them. It was soon made evident that the prisoner had in- 
vented the story, in order to procure a cessation of his punishment of the 
previous night. 

The fatigues and constant disappointments that poor Clarke had endured, 
had worn him out, and at last again stretched him on a bed of sickness. 
His life was for a long time despaired of, but he finally recovered, and 
shortly afterwards the term of imprisonment to which the child-stealer (for 
such the public persisted in considering Tully ) had been condemned, expired. 
There was no pretext for detaining him, and he was set at liberty. Clarke 
was advised to endeavour to obtain from him, by money and good treatment, 
some information concerning the child, Both father and mother threw them- 
selves at the man’s feet, implored him to name his own reward, but to tell 
them what had become of their son.. “ You have flogged and imprisoned 
me,” replied the man, with one of his malicious grins; “ you would have 
hung me if you could; you have done all in your power to make me 
miserable. It is now my turn.” And he obstinately refused to say a word 
on the subject of the lost child. He left the town, accompanied by Clarke, 
who clung to him like his shadow, in the constant hope that he would at 
last make a revelation. They crossed the Mississippi together, and on ar- 
riving behind Concordia, the bereaved father once more besought Tully to 
tell him what had become of his son, swearing that if he did not do so, he 
would dog him day and night, but that he should never escape alive out of 
his hands. The man asked how long he would give him. “ Six-and-thirty 
hours,” was the reply. Tully walked on for some time beside Clarke and 
his wife, apparently deep in thought. On a sudden he sprang upon the 
backwoodsman, snatched a pistol from his belt, and fired it at his head, 
The weapon missed fire. Tully saw that his murderous attempt had failed, 
and apprehensive doubtless of the punishment that it would entail, he leaped, 
without an instant’s hesitation, into the deepest part of a creek by which they 
were walking. He sank immodiately, the water closed over his head, and 
he did not once re-appear. Mis body was found a couple of hours after- 
wards, but no trace was ever discovered of the Stolen Child. — From Black- 
wood's Magazine for August. 
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FACTORY LIFE IN AMERICA.— A LETTER FROM MISS 
MARTINEAU., 


Tynemouth, May 20. 1844. 


My van Farexp,— Your interest in this Lowell book can scarcely equal 
mine; for I have seen the factory girls in their lyceum, and have gone over 
the cotton-mills at Waltham, and made myself familiar on the spot with 
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factory life in New England ; so that in reading the “ Offering,” I saw again 
in my memory the street of houses built by the earnings of the girls, the 
church which is their property, and the girls themselves trooping to the 
mill, with their healthy countenances, and their neat dress and quiet manners, 
resembling those of the tradesman class of our country. My visit to Lowell 
was merely for one day, in company with Mr. Emerson’s party — he (the 
pride and boast of New England as an author and philosopher) being en- 
gaged by the Lowell factory people to lecture to them, in a winter course of 
historical biography. Of course the lectures were delivered in the evening, 
after the mills were closed. The girls were then working seventy hours a~ 
week, yet, as I looked at the large audience (and I attended more to them 
than to the lecture), I saw no signs of weariness among any of them. 
There they sat, row behind row, in their own lyceum —a large hall, 
wainscoted with mahogany, the platform carpeted, well lighted, provided 
with a handsome table, desk, and seat, and adorned with portraits of a few 
worthies ; and as they thus sat listening to their lecturer, all wakeful and in- 
terested, all well-dressed and lady-like, I could not but feel my heart swell 
at the thought of what such a sight would be with us. The difference is 
not in rank, for these young people were all daughters of parents who earn 
their bread with their own hands. It is not in the amount of wages, how- 
ever usual that supposition is, for they were then earning from one to three 
dollars a week, besides their food; the children one dollar (4s. 3d.), the 
second-rate workers two dollars, and the best three; the cost of their dress 
and necessary comforts being much above what the same class expend in this 
country. It is not in the amount of toil; for, as I have said, they worked 
seventy clear hours per week. The difference was in their superior culture. 
Their minds are kept fresh, and strong, and free by knowledge and power of 
thought ; and this is the reason why they are not worn and depressed under 
their labours, They begin with a poorer chance for health than our people ; 
for the health of the New England women generally is not good, owing to 
circumstances of climate and other influences; but among the 3800 women 
and girls in the Lowell mills when I was there, the average of health was 
not lower than elsewhere ; and the disease which was most mischievous was 
the same that proves most fatal over the whole country — consumption ; 
while there were no complaints peculiar to mill life. At Waltham, where 
I saw the mills, and conversed with the people, I had an opportuuity of ob- 
serving the invigorating effects of mip ina life of labour. Twice the wages 
and half the toil would not have made the girls I saw happy and healthy, 
without that cultivation of mind which afforded them perpetual support, en- 
tertainment, and motive for activity. They were not highly educated, but 
they had pleasure in books and lectures, in correspondence with home; and 
had their minds so open to fresh ideas, as to be drawn off from thoughts of 
themselves and their own concerns. When at work they were amused with 
thinking over the last book they had read, or with planning the account they 
should write home of the last Sunday’s sermon, or with singing over to 
themselves the song they meant to practise in the evening; and when even. 
ing came, nothing was heard of tired limbs and eagerness for bed, but, if it 
was summer, they sallied out, the moment tea was over, for a walk, and, if 
it was winter, to the lecture-room or to the ball-room for a dance, or they 
got an hour's practice at the piano, or wrote home, or shut themselves up 
with a new book. It was during the hours of work in the mill, that 
the papers in the “ Offering” were meditated, and it was after work 
in the evenings that they were penned, ‘There is, however, in the case 
of these girls, a stronger support, a more elastic spring of vigour and 
cheerfulness than even an active and cultivated understanding. The in- 
stitution of factory labour has brought ease of heart to many; and to 
many occasion for noble and generous deeds. The ease of heart is given 
to those who were before suffering in silent poverty, from the deficiency 
of profitable employment for women, which is even greater in America 
than with us. It used to be understood there that all women were main- 
tained by the men of their families; but the young men of New England 
are apt to troop off into the West, to settle in new lands, leaving sisters at 
home. Some few return to fetch a wife, but the greater number do not, and 
thus a vast over-proportion of young women remains ; and to a multitude of 
these the opening of factories was a most welcome event, affording means of 
honourable maintenance, in exchange for pining poverty at home. As for 
the noble deeds, it makes one’s heart glow to stand in these mills, and hear 
of the domestic history of some who are working before one’s eyes, uncon- 
scious of being observed, or of being the object of any admiration. If one of 
the sons of a New England farmer shows a love for books and thought, the 
ambition of an affectionate sister is roused, and she thinks of the glory and 
honour to the whole family, and the blessing to him, if he could have a 
college education. She ponders this till she tells her parents, some day, of 
her wish to go to Lowell, and earn the means of sending her brother to 
college. The desire is yet more urgent if the brother has a pious mind, and 
a wish to enter the ministry. Many a clergyman in America has been pre- 
pared for his function by the devoted industry of sisters; and many a scholar 
and professional man dates his elevation in social rank and. usefulness from 
his sister's or even some affectionate aunt’s entrance upon mill life, for his 
sake. Many girls, perceiving anxiety in their father’s faces, on account of 
the farm being incumbered, and age coming on without release from the 
debt, have gone to Lowell, and worked till the mortgage was paid off, and 
the little family property free. Such motives may well lighten and sweeten 
labour ; and to such girls labour is light and sweet, 

Some, who have no such calls, unite the surplus of their earnings to build 
dwellings for their own residence, six, eight, or twelve living together with, 
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the widowed mother or elderly aunt of one of thera to keep house for, and 
give countenance to, the party. I saw a whole street of houses so built and 
owned, at Waltham; pretty frame houses, with the broad piazza, and the 
green Venetian blinds, that give such an air of coolness and pleasantness to 
American village and country abodes. There is the large airy eating-room, 
with a few prints hung up, the piano at one end, and the united libraries of 
the girls, forming a good-looking array of books, the rocking-chairs universal | 
in America, the stove adorned in summer with flowers, and the long dining- 
table in the middle. The chambers do not answer to our English ideas of 
comfort. There is aStrange absence of the wish for privacy ; and more girls 
are accommodated in one room than we should see any reason for in such 
comfortable and pretty houses. In the mills the girls have quite the ap- 
pearance of ladies. They sally forth in the morning with their umbrellas in 
threatening weather, their calashes to keep their hair, neat gowns of print or 
gingham, with a perfect fit, worked collars or pelerines, and waistbands of 
ribbon. For Sundays and social evenings they have their silk gowns, and 
neat gloves and shoes. Yet through proper economy — the economy of | 
educated and thoughtful people — they are able to lay by for such purposes | 
as J have mentioned above. The deposits in the Lowell Savings’ Bank were, | 
in 1834, upwards of 114,000 dollars, the number of operatives being 5000, 
of whom $800 were women and girls. I thank you for calling my attention | 
back to this subject. It is one I have pleasure in recurring to. There is | 
| 
| 


nothing in America which necessitates the prosperity of manufactures as of 
agriculture, and there is nothing of good in their factory system which may 
not be emulated elsewhere, equalled elsewhere, when the people employed 
are so educated as to have the command of themselves and of their lot in life, | 
which is always and everywhere controlled by mind, far more than by out- 
ward circumstances. 
I am very truly yours, 
H. Martineau. 


en 


A SHOAN WELCOME. 


ProciaMation was made through the village for the food to be prepared 
with which to supply the strangers, each householder being called upon to bring 
in two large round crumpets, a foot and a half in diameter, as the contribution 
for that purpose. I was much pleased with this evidence of the hospitable 
character of my new friends, it being an invariable custom, on the arrival of any 
traveller in Abyssinian towns, to supply him with food at the public expense 
for the first few days, or until the pleasure of the king can be known, who then 
generally takes upon himself the maintenance of his visitor during the re- 
mainder of his stay in the country. It added to my gratification, also, to 
observe that this duty was attended to promptly, and with apparent good | 
will, by the inhabitants. Had it been otherwise, I should certainly have 
refused such a kind of supply ; but not the least evidence of disinclination 
afforded me the opportunity of offering to pay for our entertainment. In 
less than an hour I saw realised the picture of Abyssinian peace and plenty, 
which had been frequently described in the Adal country, by the admiring 
Bedouins and Kafilah men, who used to enact the carrying of bread on their 
head, and large jars of ale upon their shoulders, to give me an idea of what 
I might expect in that happy land. Laughing girls in dark red gowns, and 
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in the neighbourhood had its bonfire. All around resounded with the quick 
sharp clapping of hands, the measured accompaniment of song and dance. 
No learned commentator was needed here. Circumstances themselves aptly 
enough illustrated the Psalmist’s situation and feelings, for “Clap your 
hands, O ye little hills,” personifies and expresses the gladness and praise of 
a people situated like the Amhara, whose language and whose customs 
identify their origin with that of the Jews. Long before the revels ended, 
I had laid myself down on the ox skin which had served me as a couch 
during the day,and soon fell fast asleep. In the same apartment lay the 
wives of the owner of the house, two or three slave-girls, and some young 


| children. Fowls also were roosting upon a kind of shelf made of jowaree 


stalks, bound together and placed against the wall; and had I not oecupied 
the whole of the raised platform of clay and stones, I expect the family 


_ would have slept upon it, and two oxen, unceremoniously shut out to sleep 


with the Hy Soumaulee in the garden, would have occupied that part of the 


| house where now, huddled together, the women and children were sleeping. 


— Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 
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POOR PINCHER. 


BY THOMAS WILSON, AUTHOR OF THE “ PITMAN’S PAY.” 


Peace, honest Pincher! to thy manes * ; 
Relieved from all thy worldly pains, 
Thy muzzle’s vile and galling chains, 

Poor Pincher. 


And if dog-virtues, after this, 
Have any claim to future bliss, 
A rich reward thou cannot miss, 
Poor Pincher, 


For never was a nobler brute — 
More patriotic — resolute — 
When danger drew his courage out, 
Than Pincher. 


From damage oft, by noise and foam, 
He kept his trust, from those that roam : 
For gallant in defence of home, 

Was Pincher. 


When wandering dealers, with their wares, 

Horn-buttons, specks, and small affairs, 

Approach’d —then roused were all the cares 
Of Pincher. 


A lion to repel attack, 
A lamb with children on his back ; 
And duty’s line the daily track 
Of Pincher. 


When winds of winter whistle round, 
And darkness reigns —in sleep profound 





staid married women similarly attired, but, to mark the difference, with a 
guftah, or three-cornered double kerchief cap of the same colour, firmly 
fastened close under the point of the chin, came trooping down, each with a 
shallow saucer-like basket of variegated red and yellow straw balanced upon 
her head. The high conical covers being taken off as the baskets were 
placed at the feet of the misselannee, or steward of the governor of the 
town, they were found to contain the two required cakes of a very light 
bread, yet warm and steaming, and which were, only much larger, exactly 
like the crumpet or pikelit of England. These were made of the flour of 
teff, the small seeds of a grass which makes much lighter bread than wheat, 
Sufficient of these for the supply of nearly forty men were soon heaped high 
in two large receiving baskets ; but as meat did not seem to be forthcoming, 
I gave a dollar privately to Adam Burrah, who came and whispered the 
name and that of bullock in my ear, a sufficient hint, which I readily took. 
He and Moosa were absent but a short time before they returned with a 
young cow, which was killed, and a requisition for wood being made to the 
misselannee, that functionary gave orders for a quantity immediately to be 
brought to cook the meat. Everything seemed to be conducted with the 
greatest quiet and order; even the wild Dankalli themselves appeared to be 
affected by example, and in Farree endeavoured to assume civilised airs and 
conduct. Just as supper was ready, the Wallasmah Mahomed sent dowv 
‘to me, from his residence at Gauncho, six miles distant, three large jars, each 
containing about five gallons of fine strong ale, so that a regular banquet 
closed the first day of my arrival in Shoa. Before it was concluded, a nu- 
merous and very jovial party had collected, for, contrary to the strict orders 
that had been issued, after sunset, nearly all the men of the Kafilah at Din- 
nomalee came stealing in, in parties of two and three, until not half a dozen, 
I should think, remained to take care of the camels and stores. Several 
came to me begging for sheep, and as I found that I could purchase 
five of the animals fully grown for a dollar, I was glad to be able, at such a 
reasonable rate, to add to the pleasures of my companions, who seemed de- 
termined to make themselves happy and comfortable. The moon shone 
upon a splendid scene of enjoyment that night. Every village-capped height 





Secure we were—kept safe and sound 
By Pincher, 


He was no silly, senseless goose, 
That eats and sleeps to little use: 
The seal and safeguard of the house, 
Was Pincher. 


Then why, Death, didst thou send so soon 
‘Thy mandate —and, thy work to crown, 
Thy ugly seythe, that levell’d down 

Poor Pincher. 


Why not some senseless cur assail, 
With bladder dangling at his tail, 
And spare me this distressing wail 
For Pincher ?? 


To take such off in Nature’s bloom, 

Is merely making others room: 

But real worth, I grudge the tomb, 

Like Pincher’s, 


The solemn psalm has oft been sung, 

And holy earth has oft been flung 

O’er heads, where tongues less honest hung 
Than Pincher’s, 


In thy expressive, short, Dutch face, 
Which did the powers of speech embrace, 
I easily could thy meaning trace, 

Poor Pincher. 





* 'The critical reader may carp at the conversion of “ manes” into a word of one — 
but although such a liberty, in ordinary cases, might be too great a stretch of the i 

license, surely, in an elegy on a canine companion, he may be permitted to use “ dog 
Latin.” 
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Thy tit-bit to secure, no more 
Thou'lt meet me at the parlour-door, 
With looks that said, “ A little for 

Poor Pincher.” 
Beneath the pear-tree's peaceful shade, 
Secure from sexton’s pick or spade, 
In everlasting rest is laid, , 

Poor Pincher. 


Then fare-thee-well, my faitinful friend ! 

A long farewell! for here must end 

Our friendship, and the lines I've penn'd 
On Pincher, 


—— <> 
MEETING A SLAVE CARAVAN. 


Comixe from the opposite side, diagonally across to our station, could be 
now seen the stranger Kafilah, camel after camel, emerging from the mirage 
in a long extended line. The effect of this natural phenomenon, the mirage, 
was greater than I expected. The very perfect and natural resemblance it 
bears to water, the reflection even of the adjoining ridges as perfectly distinct 
as from the surface of a lake, contributing very much to the illusion. To 
ascribe to any traveller the originality of the beautiful expression, “ ships of 
the desert,” as applied to that useful animal the camel, is an injustice to the 
simple elegance of natural ideas, Not one, but half a dozen of the Bedouins 
came to me in succession, and directed my attention to the broad and 
enlarged figure of the camel with its burden, as it appeared through the me- 
dium of the mirage, and all expressed themselves exactly in the same terms, 
that it was the ship of their country ; and any one who has seen the camel in 
such a situation would have immediately suggested to his mind, a distant 
vessel sailing end on before a breeze, with all its studding sails set, so exact 
a resemblance is observed between it and the distorted image of the laden 
camel. The merry sound of the laughing, chatting, singing, infant children, 
who formed the bulk of a Kafilah of at least two hundred slaves, now gra- 
dually reached us, increasing, as they approached, into the buzzing hubbub 
of a crowd of people, who at length passed us, and halted for the day at the 
distance of about half a mile from our camp eastward. The people of both 
Kafilahs soon mixed with each other with the best feeling imaginable, inter- 
changing salutes, and repeating to each other the most important news from 
their respective starting-places. ‘The new-comers had been thirty-eight days 
from Shoa, and at a day's journey on this side of the Hawash had been at- 
tacked by the Hittoo Galla, who had killed two of the Kafilah men, and 
seven of the smallest children of the slaves, for these unfortunates are always 
murdered, if their captors in such forays find it impossible, as in this instance, 
to carry them away. 

During the afternoon of to-day, whilst I sat with Lohitu at the 
ruined kraal, I could not help observing the innocent curiosity, not un- 
mixed with fear, with which the little slave-girls came to have a peep at 
me. Lohitu himself could not resist smiling at the occasional hasty retreat 
of those who happened to come near me, before they were aware of their 
situation. ‘They were employed in collecting for fuel dried camels’ dung, 
and the Little rotten sticks that had floated with the last rains into the plain. 
Their ages varied from eight to fourteen years. I saw no slaves in this 
Kafilah who exceeded those years, and I was given to understand that most 
of them were Gurague Christiens. A few boys were also to be seen 


amongst them who ran starked naked, or else with only a bit of old ragged | 
cloth tied by the two ends under the chin, and hanging behind upon their | 


neck and shoulders. The girls wore a chemise of the same dirty description, 
gathered around the waist by a piece of plaited or twisted palm-leaf rope. 
They were, without exception, most interesting and sharp-looking little 
things, and did not appear to be fatigued by their long journey, or ill-used 
by their masters. The necessities of a licentious religion are pandered to 
by the slave-trade carried on between the sea-coast and the interior of 


Africa; and no greater blow could be struck at Mahomedanism than by | 


putting an end to this anti-human traffic. — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia. 
——P- --— 
THE DIGNITY OF SCIENCE. 
BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


Tuoven the friend of social order, and almost of passive obedience, Pascal, 
even before a queen, has placed the dignity of science on the same level with 
the dignity of power; and it would have been well for our social interests, 


i vise’ her soverei been equally true to their | : : ; 
had the friend end advisers of ether sovereigns moe | | freedom from any attack is assured by the protection of some powerful chief, 


convictions, When the great rights of intelligence are trampled under foot, 
they will rise again, like the mangled polypus, from new centres of life and 
motion. New rights will again spring up from the trodden germ, and dis- 
contents, which had their hot-bed in the feelings more than in the wants of 
the people, will propagate themselves with a vital energy, to which resistance 


will be vain. In the history of modern revolutions, let European nations — 


read, if they can read, the lessons which they teach. Let them be pondered 
by the unstable governments of France and England, where the vessel of the 
state is ever on a tempestuous ocean — now braving the storm — now yielding 
to it — now among bristling rocks — now in the open sea ; but whether she 
rides in distress or in triumph, Faction is ever at the helm, and personal and 





family ambition in the’hold. Poetry, with her lyrics, may charm the ad- 
venturers on their cruise— Science may guide them through quicksands, and 
storms, and darkness—and Mechanism, with her brawny arm, may push 
them across every obstacle of wind and wave ; but when genius, and skill, 
and enterprise have filled the treasury, and exalted the nation, the Poet, the 
Philosopher, and the Inventor, are neither permitted to labour in its service, 
nor share in its bounty. Her offices and her honours have been already 
pledged to the minions of corruption; and whether genius appears in the 
meek posture of a suppliant, or in the proud attitude of a benefactor, her cries 
are stifled, and her claims overborne. It is pre-eminently in France and in 
England where the accidents of birth and fortune repress the heaven-born 
rights of moral and intellectual worth, It is pre-eminently in the Russian 
empire, where a paternal, though an absolute monarch, dispenses to every 
servant a just share of its wealth and its honours,” — North British Review. 


re 


TOBACCO IN ABYSSINIA. 


Tosacco, in all its forms, is eagerly sought for by the Dankalli; their 
constant asking for it is one of the principal annoyances a traveller experi- 
ences in passing through Adal. A very little, however, sends the sturdy 
beggars away quite satisfied, and if it were not for the numbers of them, 
their moderate expectations would be a source of amusement, for a thimble- 
full is received with a great deal more thankfulness than a handful, which, if 
bestowed, they look at with a kind of feeling, that if you can afford to give 
so much, there is no harm in asking you for a little more. The sort of 
tobacco I saw most general among these people was the dried leaf, unpre- 
pared in any other manner than by mere exposure to the sun after being 
gathered. The Bedouins used it rudely crushed between the fingers, and 
well mixed up with an equal quantity of fine wood ashes, This rough 
powder is placed between the cheek and the lower jaw, where it forms a 
large lump, which is allowed to remain until all the bitter or active principle 
of the mass is extracted. It makes a most unsightly protuberance, just 
above and on one side of the chin, and occasions a continual ejection of 
saliva, which, as it is cast only upon the earth, is less objectionable than a 
similar indulgence when committed in the more civilised resorts of men, as, 
for example, in the drawing-rooms of the less fastidious of our transatlantic 
brethren. ‘The people of Tajourah manufacture this tobacco into snuff by 
first scorching the leaf, and then triturating it between two stones, something 
in the same manner as paint is ground in England. Some of the Dankalli 
tribes, among which are the Assobah, and Omah Battah’s family of the 
Sidee Abreu, are remarkable for their abstinence from the use of this intoxi- 
eating herb, an indulgence in which, by any individual belonging to either 
of these tribes, would be followed by his assassination. ‘These people may 
have derived this prejudice from some early connection with the Christian 
church of Abyssinia, one canon of which interdicts the use of tobacco 
among its communicants. I suspected also that it might have arisen from 
the exhortation of some of their more respected sheikhs, who had learnt the 
existence of a similar abstinence from tobacco, practised by the modern 
Islam sect termed Whaabhee. On inquiry, however, I found that the 
Dankalli had rejected its use long before the appearanee of these Unitarians 
of South Arabia. I may observe that the Whaabhee found their objection 
to the use of tobacco upon some commandment contained in the Koran, 


| that says, “no property shall be consumed in fire,” which they contend is the 


ease when smoking is indulged in, and that, consequently, it is a crime of 
scarcely less atrocity than downright arson. Tobacco in the form of snuff 
is used, however, by all the tribes, and I have myself seen the chief of the 
Sidee Abreu snuffing greedily a large quantity up his nose whilst he was 
telling me, with a great deal of self-satisfaction, that the use of tobacco was 
a capital crime among his people. This luxury is kept ina little bag or 
pouch, made of two pieces of fine gut, stretched and dried in the sun, and 
then sewed together. What little snuff they can get possession of is care- 
fully deposited in this; it is then folded up several times one way, and 
placed between the scabbard of their knife and the thongs that secure it to 
their girdle. “ Surat,” the name of snuff in the Dankalli language, indicates 
the place on the coast of India from whence was imported the first that came 
into Adal. Iwas much amused by a comparison memory suggested, between 
the Dankalli of the present day and the beggars for tobacco in the south of 
Galloway, in Scotland, not one hundred years ago, where a traveller of that 
day relates of the inhabitants, “ that they are for the most part great chewers 
of tobacco, and are so addicted to it that they will ask for a piece thereof 


| from a stranger as he is riding on his way, and therefore let not a traveller 


want an ounce or two of roll tobacco in his pocket, and for an inch or two 
thereof he need not fear the want of a guide by day or night.” This rela- 
tion so accords with the practices of the Dankalli Bedouins, that supposing 


all other services and attention required during a sojourn amongst them, 
may be commanded by following the recommendation of the worthy traveller 
in Galloway. — Johaston’s Travels in Abyssinia. 


Excusu Sweanrine. —- Unfortunately, the very blasphemous ejaculation, 
so frequently used by our soldiers in their conversations, has become their 
cognomen in the East, and is the only word which the Dankalli employ to 
designate them. I well recollect that when Ohmed Mahomed was telling 
me about the murder at Gungunter, on my asking him how many were killed, 
he replied “ Two got-tam ” (the two soldiers) “and one radgpoot,” this being 
the Portuguese cook. — Johnston's Travels in Abyssinia, 
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| having every feature in truly sublime distinctness, excepting two or three | 





A Suoat 1n Faust Bay.— As we glided swiftly along the eastern coast, | 
I was particularly struck with its desolate grandeur ; rocks piled upon rocks | 
of mountain size, threw their rugged heads far up in the unclouded sky, | 


summits, whereon some snowy clouds, like hoary locks, hung half down the 
mountain’s sides, 
Peak Hill, and hauled up for the town, it suddenly fell calm. 
coasted the western shore we should have had a fine breeze, and soon been 
anchored, It is recommended that ships should invariably keep close to the 
west side of the bay; but the bay was new to usall. Our sporting cha- 
racters, taking advantage of the calm, commenced fishing, and soon caught a 
large quantity of salmon and cod. In the afternoon, still calm, and the ship 
making very perceptible approach to a rocky shoal, over which the sea was 
rolling in tremendous breakers. Many an anxious eye was turned from the 
fishing-line to the foaming surf, with thoughts perhaps of evil, and dangers 
all around. But this was not the only place visible where “ death had made 
many a meal,” for the swell had gradually driven us up to the northern 
precincts of the bay, and now Seal Island and other fatal shoals—the 


graves of “ Warren Hastings,” “ Asia,” “ Trident,” and many a gallant ship | 


besides, were in very unpleasant proximity. About 4 r.m. a boat was de- 
scried in the direction of the town, and shortly afterwards a pilot came on 
board; this was a great comfort and we all felt thankful. Night came on 
with scarcely any wind, the ship still getting nearer to the shoals; about 
9 v.m. a light breeze sprung up from the southward, with which we endea- 
voured to weather York Shoal. It was an anxious time as the ship drew 
near, the glistening surf running in high and long ridges on our Iee-bow: 
how mightily increased was our solicitude, when, just as we were in the act 
of weathering the shoal, it fell nearly calm! We were now actually within 
the surf, and presently a monstrous wave, towering high above our hull, 
came rolling on, and well nigh threw us on our beam-ends! Another such 
buffet and the gallant ship would have been impaled on the rocks! Every 
heart beat heavily at this fearful juncture. The pilot roared out—“ Let go 
the anchor ;” and before it could be freed, roared out, “ Hold on;” and 
well he did, for no earthly tie could have held us (unless by miracle) a 
moment against the mighty surf. As the only alternative, we bore up before 
the light air, hoping another surf would not rise until beyond the precinct of 
the shoal. The manceuvre through God’s blessing succeeded, and we es- 
caped death, This was a providential deliverance, The shoal consists of a 
few sunken rocks, with deep water all round ; had the ship struck, she would 
no doubt have soon rolled off the shoal and sunk. It seemed to me about 
the narrowest escape I had ever had: but who knows the dangers he passes 
over unhurt, when all looks safe? Who can tell how many times death has 
touched him and he knew it not ?— God only, our Great Almighty Friend. 
O how cold and miserable is the philosophy of chance—the doctrine of 
fatality. How comfortable, how happy the belief, in a Father's hand—a 
Father’s eye —a Father’s love! — Ocean Thoughts. 

A Hattine-rtace 1x Asyssinra. — It was a beautiful spot which was 
selected for the encampment, the whole surface of the earth being one ex- 
tensive green sward of fresh young grass. Mimosa trees there grew to an 
extraordinary height, festooned from the topmost branches with a many- 
flowered climbing plant, which, extending from tree to tree, formed a con- 
tinued suite of the coolest bowers. The alitu also offered its thick shade of 
round velvet-like leaves, from amidst which its short white trunk seemed to 
represent the painted tent-pole of some bright green pavilion of the 
richest material. Doves in all directions fled startled at our approach, 
only to return immediately, with louder cooing, to the quickly-remem- 
bered care of their young, who, in flat, slightly-built nests of dry sticks 
and grass, lay crowding to the centre, as if aware of the insecurity of 
their frail-built homes. Hares in great numbers bounded from beneath our 
feet, and after running a few yards, would turn to gaze again upon the 
intruders on the quiet of their retreats, whilst the tall stalking bustard 
searcely deigned to notice our arrival, but seemingly intent upon his beetle 
hunt, slowly removed himself from the increasing noise. — Johnston's Travels 
in Abyssinia. 

Heipevserc ann tue Queen or Bonemia. — Before eight in the morning 
we were on the alert, that we might visit the castle before our departure. 
We walked up the hill: the way was not long. The first aspect from the 
outer terraces, commanding a beautiful view of the country around, and the 
ruined towers and walls of the castle itself, all verdurous with ivy and other 
parasites, was exceedingly pleasing. ‘The woman who showed us over the 
castle was, without being pretty, very agreeable; with gentle, courteous, 
and yet vivacious manners; she spoke English with a very pretty aceent, 
and her laugh was soft and joyous, It is always pleasant to meet, among 
the uneducated classes, individuals with whom you lose all sense of caste — 
who are instantly on a level with those deemed their superiors, from mere 
force of engaging manners, intelligence, and apparent kindness of heart. 
She took us to the ruins of the wing of the castle built for the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of our James I. She ought to have been happy in so 
beautiful a place. From ler castle windows she looked on her fertile and 
rich domains. Her habitation, whose situation was so much favoured by 
nature, had been adorned by the hands of fond affection; for her husband 
had not only built this wing for her comfort, but, to welcome her on her 
arrival, had laid out a flower garden in the English style, the remains of which 
still bloom. But she wished to be a queen; and, to gain the shadowy 
crown of Bohemia, she devoted the beautiful Palatinate to desolation. — 
Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Italy and Germany, just published. 


When we had passed the bearing of Whittle Rock on | 
Had we | 
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| simple act, to secure his friendship and good-will. 








Aw Asyssintan Mencuant. — In the course of the last night we remained 
at Allulee, twenty-eight more camels joined us with salt, and nearly as 
many men; for besides the drivers, two extensive slave merchants, had 
hurried from Tajourah after us with five or six attendants and a mule, The 
principal of this party, Ohmed Medina, was a fine, tall, athletic man, about 
forty years of age, with a mild and very pleasing expression of countenance, 
He was considered to be the richest slave merchant of the southern Dankalli 
tribes ; and in the opinion of his countrymen, with whom he was a great 
favourite, was, besides, a very courageoy and successful warrior. Instead 
of assuming the poor garb, and pretending great poverty, as did Obmed 
Mahomed and the other chief people of the Kefilah, he affected a very 


| superior style of dress, wore an Indian finely wove check fotah, a very large 


tobe, and a splendid dagger, the sheath of which was more than one half of 
it overlaid with thin plates of silver. He evidently cared very little for the 
reported character of the Bedouins, as regarded their rapacity, and felt quite 
equal to a contest with them on any disputed question that might arise. 

He attended very strictly to his religious duties, but was far from being a 
bigot, excepting in always expecting the coffee to be first handed to him on 
occasions of drinking it with me, and as I was indebted to his presence for 
that real enjoyment of travelling, which can only arise from a consciousness 
of security, I was very willing to make even greater concessions, than in this 
As with him no 
treachery could be suspected, I have frequently, without any other com- 
panion, traversed for hours the sandy plains, or stone-covered flat-topped 
ridges that constitute almost the whole country between Tajourah and the 
Hawash. He was particularly quick in comprehending my ideas, clothed 
as they were in very bad Arabic, and as we soon got accustomed to a short 
vocabulary of the most useful words, and resorted to familiar comparisons, 
when we wished to convey abstruse ideas, we talked away for hours toge- 
ther, he amusing me by the simplicity of several of his remarks respecting 
European politics and customs, and I giving him long accounts of our 
wars, our commerce, and our religion. His extensive knowledge of the 
whole country of Adal and of Abyssinia, I found very useful, and he was ever 
ready to give me accounts of the places he knew, of the roads, of the halting- 
grounds, and of the trade. He would sometimes dwell with considerable 
interest upon the great wealth that formerly characterised the commerce of 
Abyssinia, and indulged in hopes that he should live to see it restored again, 
now that the English had come into the country. He admitted that the 
Dankalli tribes themselves, by their violence, had depopulated and destroyed 
the once extensive and powerful kingdom of Adal, Ohmed Medina had 
visited Bombay and Aden, and had the most exalted ideas of our wealth, and 
the political power of England; he often declared his admiration of our 
laws and customs, and said that he should come and live in one of our 
“ belladee ” or towns, and become an Islam Feringee. — JoAnston's Travels. 

PraAsANTRY ON THE Mosetite. —We arrived at Kochheim at ten, and 
found a comfortable inn. In the salle-d-manger was a respectable-looking 
man, apparently some sort of merchant; he could talk English, and we 
entered into conversation with him. I observed that it was sad to see the 
wretched villages and the destitution of the inhabitants, and this in a land 
which yielded such lucrative produce as Moselle wine, the sale of which 
must render the landed proprietors rich, while the mere cultivators lan- 
guished in penury. The man replied that it was not so—the villagers 
were well off, having all they desired, all they wanted. During the French 
revolution, he said, the nobles forfeited their estates, which were mostly 
bought up by the peasants, and consequently these rich vineyards belonged 
to the cultivators. It was true that the trade was carried on by wine 
merchants, who made large profits; but the peasants might do better if they 
chose. They were, however, cut off from the rest of the world; they lived 
as their fathers had done before them, and had no ideas or wishes beyond 
their present style of life. They had enough, and were content. — Mrs. 
Shelley's Rambles in Italy and Germany, just published. 

An Inpian Exuisition, —It was on one of the natives’ grand holidays, 
and hearing that an exhibition of the horrible rite of men swinging by their 
backs was to take place, I determined to see for myself what J had often 
heard and read of, but much doubted. My scepticism soon vanished. I 
soon beheld the wretched victims of idolatry flying round in wide circles 
over the heads of the people, suspended by a double hook passed through 
the flesh and sinews of the back !—the hooks being exactly similar to those 
upon which butchers in England hang their mutton !—Some appeared in 
great pain, others laughed and talked to their friends in the crowd beneath ; 
a preventive handkerchief passed loosely over the parts hooked (in case the 
flesh should give way) and round the body, was their only clothing, save a 
cloth about their loins. After whisking round for a ainaidenitin time, they 
were lowered down flat upon the ground, and the hooks taken out. I well 
recollect the business-like manner in which they were extracted —how 
coolly the butcher closed up the wound with a dab of his heel! After this 
ceremony they were conducted to an adjacent tent to receive the commend- 
ations of the rajah, and a present of money. This torture is undergone to 
regain caste, or to advance a degree in the seale of sanctity. 1 believe such 
improvement in virtue, or remedy for relapse, may be done by proxy; and 
as rajahs and other rich men have now and then occasion for this, or desire 
for that, I understand a good deal of money does often, in this way, change 
hands! On my return to the boat, I passed by three of these native princes, 
smoking their hookahs in listless majesty beneath the shade of a wide- 
spreading tree; they were remarkably fine men, and, decked in white and 
graceful robes, had a truly picturesque effect. — Ocean Thoughts. 
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POLITICAL” PARABLES, No. I. 
POOR MUCH-HE-HAD,—AN EASTERN TALE. 


BY R. H. HORNE, AUTHOR oF “orton,” &c, 


A tone time ago there lived in Turkey a very rich merchant named 
Much-he-had. He kept an immense cloth-bazaar, which was frequented by 
all the principal people in the city, and by all the wealthy dealers in other 
commodities throughout the neighbouring provinces. 

Now, the sultan, after long consultation with his grand vizier and other 
very wise men, had issued an edict that no cloth should be exchanged for any 
other goods or commodities, until its value had been established by passing 
each bale of cloth through a golden hoop, stamped on the outer rim with 
the sultan’s sublime visage, and on the inside of the rim with the commercial 
emblem, which was a goose-and-knife. 

So large was the stock in trade possessed by the rich merchant Much-he- 
had, that, for the proper conduct thereof in correct and courteous distribution 
to customers, he was obliged to keep no less than fifty young Turks in con- 
stant attendance in his bazaar. When the bazaar was full it was really a very 
pretty sight. 
corn and honey, and meat, and rice, outside, ready to give in exchange, while 
they walked about looking at and fingering the texture of the many-coloured 
cloths; and there were the fifty young Turks all in beautiful, white, snow- 
ball-shaped turbans, hurrying to-and-fro, some with the golden hoops of the 
realm, and others with the bales of cloth ready to poke through them to 


complete the purchase by royal authority; and there, in the midst of all, | 


upon nine camel-loads of most exquisite cloth, sat old Much-he-had himself, 


smiling and smoking, and winking, and scratching his ear, as each bale was | 
It may well be supposed | 


passed through the standard hoops of the country. 
that Much-he-had often left his seat, and drew a long rolling cloud of pipe- 


of sheep and goats, all of the finest growth of Thibet and Cashmere, who 
were waiting outside to have the pleasure of being admired by his practised 
eye. Perhaps the simple animals never imagined that the merchant’s ad- 


miration of their fine fleeces and long hair involved a necessity of abstraction | 


from their bodies before the said commodities could be carried to his looms: 
therefore, after nodding and staring at Much-he-had for a little while, and 
then capering about, the dutiful creatures briskly jumped through the 
standard gold hoops held up for them by the drovers, and the purchase was 
complete. As the bales of cloth passed through the hoops out of the bazaar, 
so the droves of sheep and goats passed through their respective hoops into 
the merchant's pens. 

After the same wise and commodious arrangement, but in different sized 
bales or packages, and through different sized hoops, but all stamped by 
authority, did the various other purchases take place. 
rice-boxes, date-cases, fig, fish, and fowl-baskets, all went through their 
respective golden hoops. 

One thing only troubled the working of this admirable commercial edict. 
It was the Seqesnt scarcity of hoops. A very great trouble did this scarcity 
often occasion. In Much-he-had’s bazaar, where he absolutely needed five- 
and-twenty hoops for the continual use of his fifty young Turks, he never, at 
any time, could obtain from the sultan's treasury above fifteen, and was very 
often reduced to nine or ten. There was an abundance of every thing need- 
ful, waiting round about his bazaar, but frequently he was unable to carry 
on business for want of more of these confounded hoops. He was often 
obliged to send out and borrow a hoop or two, and give part of a bale of 
cloth for the accommodation. Sheer loss, you know ! 

It happened on one occasion, when there were more hoops than usual in 
circulation, and consequently Much-he-had's bazaar was prodigiously stocked 
with cloth, and a prodigious stock of all things had congregated round about 
it, that the Shah of Persia had taken it into his head, or rather upon his head, 
to wear a golden sugar-loaf cap, surmounted with tinkling bells. Of course, 
it became a fashion—a “rage.” Every man of consequence wanted one of 
these wise-looking caps. All the gold in Persia was soon made into caps, 
Quantities of gold were obtained from Turkey for the same purpose. 
Among other things, thousands of the standard hoops went, and at the most 
advantageous exchange for the Sultan of Turkey. Consequently, hoops be- 
came very scarce, and Much-he-had very mad at such a state of affairs. 


Much-he-had, rich in merchandize and means of all good things, but poor | 


in hoops, sat on his nine camel-loads of cleth, chewing his pipe-stick and 
tearing his beard. A learned dervise came to console him, and began with 
saying, “ Fool, you have over-stocked yourself!" Much-he-had answered by 
a loud scream ; and he tore off his turban, and cast it at the dervise, saying, 
“ Dog !|—dog !" 

The merchant's bazaar was now reduced to three hoops, and there were 
only four more among all the clamorous people outside. In a few days two 
of his three hoops were missing, and those outside had but two hoops among 
them all for every thing —sheep, honey, rice, fish,—only two hoops for them 
all. Yet nothing could be bought without the use of the hoops. The 
sultan’s strong edict was against it. 

The winter had now come on. Much-he-had's fifty young Turks, though 
very warm in the bazaar, were very hungry in the stomach; the people 
outside were very full in the stomach, but almost perished with cold for want 
of woollen dresses, Each day was like a battle for the use of the three 
hoops they had them, and a great many people were squeezed or 
trampled to death. et, at this very moment, there was an abundance -—— 


There were all the customers who had left their packages of | 


Corn-sacks, honey-jars, | 


an over-abundance of every thing, excepting only the needful hoops. Much- 
he-had’s looms were all stopped very soon for want of wool and hair, and his 
starving weavers came upon him for support; the sheep and goats outside 
lay down to die, the rot having got among the corn, and a disease among the 
herds; and now the white ants had come in armies into the warehouses and 
began to devour the cloth. The fifty young Turks became frantic for food, 
and rushed out to seek it. 

So poor Much-he-had locked himself up alone in his bazaar. In a few 
weeks, nothing was visible outside and around, except the bodies of those 
who had died, and the wreck and refuse of rotting commodities. One 
morning, about daybreak, the learned dervise came with a ladder, which he 


| placed against the bazaar, and going up it, he looked in from an opening in 


| the roof, and bawled out, “ Over-production !” 
| words, when he caught sight of poor Much-he-had’s dead body lying at the 





He was about to repeat the 


bottom of the nine camel-loads of ant-eaten cloth, which made him stop 
short. Still, he thought he would say it, because it was so very right. 
“ Over-production!” again bawled the dervise, when suddenly the voice of 
poor Much-he-had’s ghost shrieked forth, “ Dog! dog!” and instantly, at 
one slide, down went the dervise bump upon the Disa, and lay immoveable 


for three hours face to face with a dead sheep, — Pictorial Times. 


i 


Asyssintan Carrie. — We should have halted two hours before we did, 
at the very commencement of the valley of Hasanderah Kabeeh, as the little 
stream was called, but that we there found it filled with an immense herd of 
cattle, through which we marched, as if in a long-extended Smithfield market, 
for at least five miles. I had not imagined such vast herds to have been in the 
possession of the Dankalli Bedouins. The number of men required to attend 


| them was very great, and afforded me an explanation, why I had met with 
smoke after him all through the bazaar, as he hurried to look at the droves | 


so few upon the journey, their chief employment being to protect their 
cattle, with whom they constantly remain. The elders only indulge in the 
domestic comforts found in the kraal, and are supported chiefly by the pro- 
duce of the flocks of sheep and goats, which during the day are placed under 
the care of the children. The young men and women follow the herds; the 
former lie idly under the trees during the heat of the day, whilst the latter 
perform the duties of milking and of making the ghee or fluid butter.. Churning 
is performed by the milk being placed in large skin bags, suspended upon the 
hips by a leathern thong passed over the shoulders and across the breasts. A 
quick semi-rotary movement of the trunk continually agitates the contents, 
until the butter is formed in soft white lumps; it is then taken out with the 
hand as it collects upon the surface of the milk, and is placed into lesser 
skins, where in a few hours it assumes the appearance of a light yellow oily 
fluid, the ghee of the Berberah market, from whence it is exported in great 
quantities to India and the Persian Gulf. The cattle of Adel are nearly all 


| of one colour, a kind of brindled iron grey, with moderately-sized horns, 


curving first outwards, then forwards, and upwards. —Johnston’s Travels in 
Abyssinia. 

A Garesneap Wircn. — Exizasern Dovetas. — Honest Lizzy lived near 
Brampton, and carried on the craft of fortune-telling, recovering things 
stolen or strayed, and restoring cattle that laboured under diseases inflicted 
by witchcraft. She was the oracle of the vicinity for many miles round, and 
sent many a forlorn maiden away with a light heart; for, afier bamboozling 
and ‘mystifying the inquirer with a variety of questions, so as almost to 
make her say what she wanted to be told, she delighted her with the initials 
of the name of the swain of her choice — not forgetting, however, whilst 
shuffling the cards, to shuffle the money from the girl's pocket into her own. 
She was once applied to for assistance in the case of some cattle that were 
“ dwining away” under the power of witchcraft, She was rather puzzled 
how to act in this matter ; but, after applying her fertile mind to it for some 
time, she came to the sage conclusion that slitting their tails, and putting 
pieces of rown-tree into the opening, would free them from the power that 
was destroying them. This, of course, was tried; but the owners of the 
cattle declared that it had no effect upon their disease, and that they might 
as well have “laid salt on their tails.” Lizzy, no doubt, often missed her 
mark on these occasions; but she sometimes made a lucky hit, which kept 
her fame afloat with the dupes that consulted her. She has been dead up- 
wards of twenty years; but her daughter, it is said, has succeeded to the 
business, and inherits the rare qyalities of her far-famed parent. — Notes to 
the Pitman’s Pay and other Poems, by Thomas Wilson, 

Wuar ts a Geyxtteman ?— So much ha been said in parliament and in 
the newspapers lately, of Gentlemen of the Turf, and the very dubious nature 
of that appellation, that the following case comes curiously in point. A 
question arose as to the winner of the stakes in a race, there having been 
a condition, that the horses should be ridden by gentlemen; and it was dis- 
puted whether the winning horse had been ridden by a gentleman or not. 
The judge finally addressed the jury in these words — “ Gentlemen of the 
jury, when I see you in that box I call you gentiemen, for I know you are 
such. Custom has authorised me, and from your office there, you are en- 
titled to be called gentlemen; but out of that box, I do not know what may 
be deemed the requisites that constitute a gentleman — therefore I can give 
you no direction’ (a laugh). The jury returned a verdict that he was not 
a gentleman. The next morning he challenged the two counsel, Law and 
Seott. They answered, they could not possibly fight one who had been 


pronounced by the verdict of a jury to be no gentleman. — Life of Lord 
Eldon. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


| The Amber Witch. H. G. Clarke, pp. 262. 
| The Two Destinies. By Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
| Bart. Saunders and Otley, BP. 58. 
The Sequential System of Musical Notation. By Arthur 
Wallbridge. Second Edition. Simpkin and Co. 
A Sermon. By the Rev. S. Farmar Jarvis, D.D. W.J. 
Cleaver, Baker Street. 
Poems. By E. B. Barrett. 
Dover Street. , 
Tales of the Camp and Cabinet. 
morency Tucker. In Two Volumes. 
| timer Street. 
| Poems. By Frances Anne Butler (late Fanny Kemble). 

H. Washbourne, New Bridge Street. 

Knight’s Weekly Volume. 

Yo. IX. Davis’s China, Vol. II. 

The Mirror, Part I. Vol. Il. for 1844. 

and Burstall, Tavistock Street. 

[This periodical keeps up \its character with a worthy 
desire to please its readers. Mr. Aird, the editor, is al- 
ready known as the adapter of Victor Hugo’s “ Rhine,” 
and other French authors.]} 


PRINTS. 


Charity. Dedicated to the Humane Society. Painted by 
J. Bateman. Lithographed by Frederick Sexton. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Lynch has our thanks. The communication is at 10. 
Bolt Court. 
A iReader, Glasgow. The point has been considered. A 
sensible suggestion ts always acceptable. 


Two Volumes. E. Moxon, 


By Colonel J. Mont- 
. C. Newby, Mor- 


London: Aird 
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Lrsrarigs AND Errects or Ports. — The books 
| which Addison had brought around him were sold 


The poet Thompsen’s books and engravings, in- 
deed the whole of his effects, were sold in the year 
in which he died; his cellar was better stored than 


if| his bookshelves, but his prints were of some im- 








portance and value. Shenstone’s books were 


within the last forty-four years, after the death of the | 
essayist’s only child, at a very advanced age, in 1797. | 


bought by Tom Davies, the Davies with the | 
pretty wife, commended by Churchill, in a well- | 


known couplet. Pope left his library by will to 
Ralph Allen and Dr. Warburton. 


All the pub- | 


| lieations which gave rise to the Dunciad were in | 


were freely at the service of any public library or 
museum. Strange to say, so liberal an offer was 
not accepted, though the British Museum was 
then in existence. To each publication he had 
written the name of the author, and scattered oc- 
easional remarks throughout. The household 
furniture and books of Goldsmith were sold by 
Good, at his great room in Fleet Street, on the 
12th of July, 1774. Lot 29 was a common col- 
lection — “ A pair of bellows, a brush, a footman, 
a copper teakettle, and a coal-scuttle.” The most 





appear to have been “ Lot 15, A very large 
dressing-glass, mahogany frame,” wherein Goldy 
must have often admired himself, dressed in his 
Tyrian bloom satin grain and garter blue breeches. 
But enough of poor Goldy. Dr. Johnson’s books 
were sold by Christie. The doctor had a ragged 
regiment for general use, for he tossed well-bound 
books about with savage carelessness, and com- 
plained when he borrowed a book from Stephens, 
that it was too well bound. The library of 
Gibbon, who wrote Roman history in an acacia 
grove at Lausanne, must have formed, from all 
accounts, a very different appearance from John- 
son’s rough-calf collection. Gibbon was a dandy 
in his dress, and a dandy in his bindings. Edmund 
Burke’s books have passed under the hammer of 
the auctioneer ; and it is but the other day since 
the library of Horace Walpole was catalogued and 
sold by public auction. 
left an estate behind him descending unencum- 
bered with debt, but the greatest of all authors, 
William Shakspeare. The after history of Ab- 
botsford is a melancholy story. — Fraser’s Mag- 
azine. 

Tue Artesian Wett in Trararcar Square. 
— The operations for the fountains are in a great 
| state of forwardness, and the top of the engine- 
house in Hemming’s Row, at the rear of the Na- 
tional Gallery, has been surmounted by an iron 
| tank, capable of holding about 30,000 gallons of 


this Collection, and Ruffhead advertised that they | 


| expensive piece of household furniture would | 


No English author ever | 





water. 
a tower, at the top of which another reservoir will 

be erected, sixty feet in height. The boring for 

water has made great progress, having been car- 

ried down to a depth of upwards of two hundred 

feet, and a plentiful supply is now obtained, rising 

to about eighty feet below the surface. This has 

penetrated below the London clay, through an in- 

teresting stratum of shells, down to the maiden or 

plastic clay. Another boring is also being made 

in Trafalgar Square, adjacent to the National Gal- 

lery, connected by a tunnel with the former, the 

tunnel being intended to convey the water. The 

water obtained from these wells is intended not 

only for the supply of the fountains, but for the 

Houses of Parliament and the various government 

offices in the vicinity; the cistern at the top of 
the tower being intended as the high main for 
these buildings, and this in accordance with ar- 

rangements which will be applicable in cases of 
fire. Iron pipes have been laid down from the 
engine-house to the whole of these buildings, the 
completion of which is expected in about six weeks. 
The engine-house will, when completed, have the 
appearance of a church, being partly of the Roman 
Dorie order of architecture. In order that the 
neighbourhood shall not be affected by the smoke 
from the steam ergines, the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests have ordered the three engines 
to be worked with smoke consumers, two of which 
are erected in the building. 

Vatue or Newsrarers. — A thousand times 
have we heard this question and answer. Two 
gentlemen meet —“ What’s the news?” asks 
one. “ Nothing but what you see in the papers.” 
They pass on about their business. Has it ever 
been noticed that, among the thousand benefits of 
a newspaper, not the least is that it does away at 
once with tittle-tattle, gossip, street yarn, foolish ex- 
aggerations, scandal, and newsmongering exaggera- 
tions, misrepresentations, &c. &c., which once took 
up so much of the time of those who were always 
hearing or telling of some new thing. One real 
evil of social life is thus ended. The man rises 
in the morning, looks over the paper, and is satis- 
fied that he knows all worth knowing of the 
passing history of the world. He has nothing to 
tell and nothing to hear further. He does not 
spend his time in giving information which his 
neighbour knows as well as himself. He is not 
annoyed in the midst of his business or pleasures 
by the recital of affairs in which he takes no in- 
terest. The same with women. Curiosity is 
gratified without loss of time. The scandal of the 
day has not employed a hundred busy meddling 
tongues in its circulation and exaggeration. Con- 
versation takes a higher tone. Principles of 
morals and taste are discussed; the new poem, 
the last book, the magazine, or the review, 
become the subject of conversation. Even in 
the minor matters of life, society owes a large debt 
of gratitude to the newspaper.— Brighton Gazette. 

Tue Frontier System or Russta. — Accord- 
ing to an agreement between China and Russia, 
an artificial desert, several miles broad, runs for 
about 3000 English miles along the Siberian 
frontier towards Chinese Tartary, which has for 
its object to prevent the desertion of the respective 
subjects. This desert is lined on the Russian as 
well as on the Chinese territory by armed frontier 
guards, arresting every person who should dare to 
walk over it, and delivering the same to the re- 
spective authorities for punishment. In order to 
facilitate the pursuit of fugitives, and to trace 
them with more certainty, the soil is levelled in 
spring, as far as its condition will allow it, with 


| harroews and rakes, or covered with sand; during 


winter the snow will show at once the track of 
the fugitive, to whom every possibility of escape is 


| thus cut off. This arrangement having proved to 
| work wel!, has no doubt called into life the idea 





of surrounding the western frontier of the empire 
in a similar manner by an artificial desert, which, 
if the plan! of it is only carried out even ona 
modified scale, will be the means of preventing 
smuggling much more effectually than customs’ 





To this building there is to be attached | 





——————— 
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lines and frontier guards hitherto do. The se- 
clusion of Russia from the rest of the world will 
then be complete. It must be admitted, that the 
thought of aiding its polities, in maintaining the 
system, once adopted, was with a consistency 
which seems to guarantee the expected result ; 
and the only question remaining to be asked 
should be — if the object is worth the means ? — 
Frankfort Journal, 

A New Sicur at tut Tower. — One of the 
three long brass guns brought from Aden to this 
country, and deposited in the Royal Arsenal at 
Woolwich, has been selected for conveyance to 
the Tower, to be permanently deposited amongst 
the other specimens of engines of destruction in 
that ancient fortress, There is a lengthened in- 
scription near the breech of the gun in Persian 
characters, and some idea of the value of this piece 
of ordnance may be formed, when it is known that 
it weighs 7 tons 5 ewt. and 191b., and is 17 feet 
in length. The value of ordnance is calculated at 
1831 per ton. The other two brass guns brought 
from Aden, and deposited in the Royal Arsenal, 
are each about the same dimensions as the one in- 
tended for the Tower. An iron gun about eight 
feet long, recently brought home from the Isle of 
France, and having the fleur-de-lis and cap of 
liberty engraven near the breech, has been set 
aside for the same destination. It is numbered 
11, and the figures 2300 are cut at the breech, 
denoting, it is supposed, that it weighs that num- 
ber of kilogrammes. The iron gun must be, from 
its appearance, at least half a century old, and is a 
very close approximation in pattern and in every 
other respect to Monk’s guns, and tends to con- 
firm the old adage, that there is “ nothing new 
under the sun,” 

Grorce Cotman tHe Youncer.— When George 
Colman wrote the comedy of John Bull, public ex- 
pectation was raised to the highest pitch, and ever 
and anon a whisper from the green-room tended 
to heighten the anxious desire to witness the per- 
formance. Rehearsals went on, and the comedy 
was underlined in the bills. This continued for 
a week ; at length a night was fixed for the pro- 
duction. But up to this period, Colman had 
only written four acts of the comedy. All the 
places were taken, and poor Faweett (the stage 
manager) was in despair. Night and day, as his 
professional duties would permit, he stuck to the 
witty and erratic author, till at length, on the 
evening previous to the performance, he wrung a 
promise from Colman that he should have the 
fifth act in the morning. In the morning Faw- 
cett called, and was shown into Colman’s bed- 
room. He was quietly inthe arms of Morpheus, 
and the room seattered over with sheets of paper, 
and one or two empty gin bottles. Fawcett ga- 
thered up the manuscript and posted to the 
theatre, got the parts copied, and given to the 
performers. The play was produced as announced, 
and the fifth act was rehearsed in the intervals 
between the others. The deserved success of the 
comedy is well-known. — Dramatic and Musical 
Review. 

Sotar Pxenomenon. — On returning to’ the 
camp, my attention was directed to a singular 
phenomenon. Exactly over head was a large cir- 
cular cloud, like a huge shield, in the centre of 
which the sun shone with a subdued light, a 
brilliant boss. The outer circle or edge of the 
cloud was of a bright silver colour, then a narrow 
band of dull yellow, and the remainder, until 
it reached the bright centre, was as black as 
a heavy thunder-cloud. Its diameter was about 
one-fourth of the sky. In about an hour it 
gradually disappeared, leaving for a short time 
afterwards a perfectly circular rainbow around the 
sun, at the distance of its original cireumference. 
I observed, that although the sun seemed to 
shine very brightly, as if through an aperture in 
the centre of this singular appearance, it cast no 
shadow, and also that the air was much cooler 
during its continuance. It frequently occurs in 
Adal, and appears to depend, like the halo around 
the moon, upon the moisture in the atmosphere. 
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OMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 
J ens, — STEPHENS'S WRerire, FLUIDS com 
durable colours, => e - inde 
com, ee which art can produce ; p ther cons 
A Bine Fluid, NN bet into - inten ack aon 
Patent U Fiuids, remaining © deep bine colour. 
Teo sorte are prepared, pared, a 1g t and Dark Blue 
A Superior common cherecter, but more fluid. 
A a Mid. fer contrast wri 
A TAquid Rouge Cormins, for artists = ‘contrast writing, in 


A Record Ink, which writes instantly black. and 
being proot any chemical agent, is most valuable in the 


prevention 
tot Ldauid. Mechanical, , and Architectural Drawing Ink, superior 
Marking Inks for linen ; Select Stee! Pens; Iatpholdens, 
Haway gs Savane. the Inventor, No. 
Girect. Plesk: Read, London, and sold by Stationers and 
Cc ee ee Cetin enaebis' bis tc cent articl 
AUTION, — ue are es; 
public are Seen cautioned nst imitations, which are 
+ to sell or use which is Hiegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that they are not served with the 
Blue Hinck instead of the Unchangeable Bluc, as these articles 
are often confounded. 

N. B,. — Black Ink, and imitations of the above articles, are con- 
stantly being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, 
they will be found to have some new name only. 


N EVERY SPORTSMAN’S TABLE. — 


THORN'S TALLY-HO SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, 
Chops, Cutlets, made Dist. es, and all general rposes, is the richest 
and most coonomical Sayce now in use, imparting a zest not 
otherwise acquired. In “ottles, 2s. and 4s., warranted in all 


climates. 
“ We have tried ‘ Thorn's Tally-ho Sauce,’ and can pronounce 
it exquisite. Satiriet 
THORN'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS. — The in- 
creasing demand for this delicious preparation proves it far su- 
perior to anything of the kind for Sandw: iches, Toasts, Biscuits, &c., 
aud as an excellent relish for Wine. Ju Pots, is. and 2s., warranted 
ins all climates. 
“ None of our Stenfe proceeding to India or the Colonies should 
be without a rE i Alexander's East India Magazine. 
Wholesale High Holborn, and of all Sauce Vendors. 


TRA “TRAYS, TEA URNS, ‘KNIVES and 
FORKS beee 90 COVERS, &e., at C. WATSON’S, 41 and 42. 
. and 16. N. Folgate. — Established half a century.— 

A ae three Paper ‘Tea Tea Trays, including the | size made, 
, very richly ornamented ali over, 50s. a set of three, and up 
bo'id. "Javan Trays, 7s. 6d. n set, and upwards ; a five-quart 
mece Bronze Urn, 3&., with the newest patterns u 

five guineas; a set of six patent- raised London-made Dis 
ite, 6d. ; best imperial raised, 35s. 6d. set of six. ; clegant 

ver Ste, 6d. act of six. 

ie Knives, 11s. per doz. ; Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 


” Table. Dessert. | Carvers. 


8j-inch handsome Balance- 

pantie | Iae. doz. | I4s. doz. | 6s. 6d. pr. 

4-inch Balance-handie, largest largest ' 

and best made \ te. doz. | I6s. doz. | 7s. 6d. pr. 
gh Watson's Albata 

eamal genet to Sree smd ie. Ad doz. | 8s. 6d. pr. 

“atal and Price 

Corrente jut peer =e fe fumiline who economy and 

themselves of this useful book, which may 

be anaum. aed pal post-free from the above address. Sole In- 

Biiver celebrated Albata Piate, which is so rapid‘y super- 


pare ELECTRO PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every varicty, at the Establishments of the 


SLR ROTON ond 
WREST-END_2%. REGENT 8T tet co comer sf Jermyn Street. 
—— — &. OCRS ATS pole me - a 
The Paten processes ex vely adopted under 
their licenee t x agenesis chat they chin ei on 
goods of a superior warran| only, 
mapetyen: fo erode of ¢ sureties and waarentes quality ely. 
Sega es gilt. . 


PRIGINAL FLOOR CLOTH 
WAREHOUSE, 253. Strand, near Temple Bar, esta- 
John Wileon begs respectfully to remind the Public, that he 
continues to su Seasoned Floor Cloth at the very lowest price 
St which 74. articles can be manufactured, — 


requests an 
his present Steck, which for soundness of quality and 
* Keen cannot be surpassed. i 


CHUBB's LOCKS, rig poor SAF ES, AN D« CASH 


HUBB'S NEW PATENT DETECTOR 


/ TACKS give perfect security from false Keys and Picklocks, 
and also immediate notice of any attempt to open am them. They 
are Sor oes Ss Siete Locks are 


a Petent Fi oreet | stron 
‘s re- a 
Bens, acomplete security ieee Money, Deeds, eds "Plate Hooks 
Cash xes,and J a ellie 
made reer, all ited with the Locks. 
ant Sen 57. St. Paal’s Church . London 


Maps, Cuts, &e, = 
corrected to the present tee 


larged, and 
RETTELL’S HANDBOOK to the ne 
frau UBT. cpmorehonding 


Serres ren fete 


r WON gt OARIRROOKE 


ce eee 
Tapes i en tribe Portsmouth, amd the ele of 
iG, B ing, &c.— Persons of 
Mirren it 


RITING, Book- 


ENDER and FIRE-IRON WARE- 


HOUSE, 3%. King William Street, 4 doors from London 

. GREEN and CONSTABLE respectfully inform the pub- 

lic, y have an entire new stock of Fenders and Fire-irons, to 

mcet the nereasing demand for light and chaste patterns at very 

moderate prices. N.B. A large assortment of Cornice Poles, and 

Bands, and Rin 

Families furnishing their houses, will find at GREEN and 

CONSTABLE'S old established Warehouses every article of 

useful and ornamental Ironmongery, including all that can be 

required for the furnishing of the smallest cottage or largest 

mansion at moderate prices, according to the style wished for. 

Semeuenendive lists of every article required in furnishing a house 

for the purpose of making a selection, forwarded to order in town 
or country, free of expense. 


Ex TRACT FROM OLD MOORE'S AL- 
4 


MANACK for i844. “CARE OF HEALTH.—This is ge- 
nerally the mopttess month in the year; languor and inability for 
active mental and bodily exertion is experienced by all, but more 
especially by ladics and those of delicate constitution. Recourse 
should be had to that excellent medicine, Parr's Life —, which 
will quite re-invigorate the whole system, and render the heat of 
this month, ye is othe rwise so oppressive, as delightful as any 
month in the 
y Paes L FE "PILLS are sold by all respectable Medicine 

Yendors 
See the words “ PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” in White Letters on a 
Red Ground on the Government Stamp. 


‘TELESCOPES FOR TOU RISTS. 


pIRST- RATE OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


at the following reduced Prices, by ALFRED EDEN 
B with Andrew Pritchard), No. 4. Dowgate Hill, Chy. 
Telescopes to see one Mile, as from Gravesend to Tilbury Fort, 
10s. ; five Miles,as London from Greenwich Park, 11. 1s. ; twenty 
Miles, as Calais from Dover Castle, 3/.; an Achromatic Micro- 
scope, with the latest improvements (magnifying power 500 lineal, 
250,000 superficial), in handsome case, complete, 7/. 18s., usuall 
charged 127. ; a complete set of Daguerreotype Apparatus, by whic 
any person can take Portraits or Views of Connery. oF copy Pic- 
tures, in three minutes, in mahogany case, complete, with twelve 
silvered Plates, 71. 7s. ; larger sized instruments, 10/. 10s. ; Spec- 
tacles, best Blue Steel and Pebbles, 1. 4s ; ditto, best Glass, 168. 
are enclosing a Post-office order, will 1 have prompt atten- 


ny person can be suited with Spectacles by return of Post, by 
enclosing a piece of the old glass, or by stating at what distance 
from the eyes they can read a newspaper. 
The Trade — 


82. FLEET STREET. 


A NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. — Mr. 


HOWARD, Surgeon-dentist, 52. Fleet Street, has intro- 
uced an entirely new description ‘of ARTIF ‘ICIAL TEETH, 
fixed without spring-wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth, as not to be distincuished from the 
originals by the closest observer. They will never change colour 
or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever be- 
fore used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, 
or any painful operation, an: will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion ; and that Mr. Howard's mngaoeree may be within reach 
of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at the lowest 
scale possible. Decayed Tecth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication 
52. Fleet Street. — At Home from Ten till Five. 


Patronised w HER MAJESTY, Hl. R. H. aren ieee the 
Royal Family, and Nobility, and the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe. 


Fe crortn en Pr MACASSCAR OIL, for the 


Growth and Preserving and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

Bs. Ged. qs Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d., and 
double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION.—The words “Rowland's Macassar Oil” are engraved 

on the Wrapper of each genuine bottle ; and on the back of the 

Wrapper 1,00 times, containing 29,028 letters. Without this, “ None 


are genuine.” 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
for Improving and Beautifyiag the Skin and Complexion. Price 
4s. Gd. and 8s. 6d. per boett ie, duty included. 
WLAND’S ODONTO, 
or PEARL DENTRIF ICE, renders the Teeth beautifully White, 
and preserves the Guins. iy oe per box, duty included. 


UTION. 
Unprinci ie Shopheeper, Trt Ae the sake of gaining a trifle nie sare 


compounds as 
ACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and ODONTO. It is “therefore 
either article to see the word “ ROW- 
LAND'S" ison the Wrapper. For the protection of the Public 
from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stamps have authorised the fvepeleters’ Signature to be 
er on the Government Stamp th 
. ROWLAND & SON, 2. HATTON oeanen; 
which * ant on the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 
Sold by them a Chemists and Perfumers 
*e* All others are FRA DULENT COUNTERFEITS. 


“CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS. — Ak LINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM CORN 
BUNION 8OLV which gives relief upon the first ap- 
plication. The an acknowl efficacy of this extra- 
ordinary, safe, and never-failing 'y for the speedy and cer- 
tain cure of corns and bun ions, however obstinate and of 
standing, induces the propeister of this 
eal discovery to caution pebdlic against 
tations, injurious their effects, and most 
pM a A --F 
are apply t . as 
testimonials from the most respectable families in the ki i 
signature of J. A. Sharwood on the 
ate Without ; and by appoin 
er, 158. = Chandler, 76. Oxford Street ; and most 


ly important chymi- 
; and spurious imi- 
those 


to 
tences of 


OTH BRUSHES. — _ Three reasons are 


cleanse between the teeth, and at the 
. They are made of a o pocaliariy elastic SS — 
brush, where 


Bas Heate to presk of, as in the = 
ed by 7, bleaching. ye ess aia 
hree-fold fastening, whereas in other brushes 


taint ofthe hal ‘coming 


ated oe Baise Coming 


p r the ‘allowing we t 
lard. M., Medium. &., 


\LASS’S SAFE and EFFECTUAL CURE 


for the RINGWORM. 

Inventor of this invaluable Composition, ate me ine woliltations 
experience in a ettyate circle, has ee nduced, by tations 
of many geveune who have ex: salutary 
other applications have failed,) to — " ee, ee at 
and consolation of spinors of Families, aff h this most 
dreadful disorder. meron cases can be eer, to where this 
celebrated aden tl a cure in persons who have 
suffered for six, twelve, or twenty months ; and who have been re- 
stored in a few weeks. The ae is Ror ; and, after using 
it three or four times, its mal ffects are prevented from 
being communicated to geet, even if sleepin in the same bed, or 
wearing the same hat. The sufferer is not put under any restric- 
i, but Seay = tual ———s! 3 and ae all, it ae 

the and dh ng 

The medical qualities of each article fo ‘forming the C fy wm hy 
prepared by a very expensive and tedious process; and the In- 
ventor does not offer his invaluable Dosovers for a variety of dis- 
orders, but solely for the Ringworm. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, b; 8. Caedhice. Chemist, &c. - 
High Street, Whitechapel, and by M Chemist, 4. 
King Street, Deptford. In Packets, a hes aor ree 2s, Od. omtin 

Directions for Use. — The Head having been washed with soap 
and water, and wiped dry, the Ointment is to be applied twice a 
day, viz. morning and n ght. 


VE. CLARKE'S ENAMELLED SUCCE- 
1 


DANEUM, for stopping decayed Teeth, is far superior to 
anything ever before used, as itis placed in the tooth ae any 
pressure or pain, and becomes as hard as the enamel, immediately 
after application, and conan firm in the tooth for life, = 
extraction unnecessary, and renders them again useful for - 
cation. Prepared only by Mr. CLARKE, Surgeon Dentist. 

1088 OF TEETH. 

MR. CLARKE still continues to su supply y the loss of teeth, from 
one to a complete set, upon his beautiful system of self-adhesion, 
which has procured him such universal approbation in some thou- 
sands of cases, and recommended by numerous physicians and 
surzeons, as being the most ingenious system of eupniying artiscial 
teeth, hitherto invented. They are so contrived as t them- 
selves over the most tender gums, or yomnquning, sturn nee 
causing the least pain, rendering the operation of ext sauite 
unnecessary. They are so fixed as to fasten any loose tecth, by 
forming a new gum, where the game have shrunk from the use of 
mercury or other causes, without the aid of any wire or springs. 
and, above all, are firmer in the mouth, and fixed with that atten- 
tion to nature as to defy detection by the closest x a. 
begs to invite those not liking to undergo yy painful nfl opértion 

practised by most members of the is 
vat effective system, where numerous sets noes sets, nee 
stages of progress, may be seen, and, in order that his system x 
be within the reach of the most economical, he will continue the 
same moderate charges. 

MR. CLARKE, Surgeon-Dentist, at home from Ten till Five, 
No. 6. Thayer Street, Manchester Square, London. 


O SUFFERERS. —eiabaibe Relief from Pain. 
—LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE cures, in at aoe 
by one application, tic-doloureux, Govt aim and al a oll pana 
of the nerves, giving instant relief ful paroxysma. 
Patients who had for years drawn on a “heoonble existence, 
many who had lost the use of their limbs from weakness, brought 
on = 7 pases and rheumatism, to the astonishment of 
attendants and acquaintanees, have by a few rubbings - 
4 restored to strength, health, and comfort, after electricity, 
Feeder had been teed sd fanbase. i ao 
re es nt and found useless. 
have also been experienced | n its rapid cure of Hheunatic pains 


the head and face, affections, weakness 
isamenta and Jolt a glan oy oven tS sore throat, chrome 
rheuma’ : et on of the heart. Py 

uires no restrain siness or pleasure, nor 
any ers - tion, and ma ag jed to themost delicate 


of Jean , the in- 
Wie bir tee i ee at Street, 


A post-office 0: for a 4s. 6d. and its 
carriage te any part of rer fo a. wl I 


t ean be had of 
: r, 150. Oxford Street, a most of the principal medicine 
calers. 


‘THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


SAgatiy rows ymmmended as a simple but certain to all 

who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious Liver 

ee they - ty 4 powerful tonic and gentle ayer rient, im- 

perens once to th , and composure to nervous 

id in bottles at Is. 14d. or 28. Sel. onus by A. Willoughby 

nd Oo., Inte BG, Windus, 61. Bishopsgate Without, and nearly 
all Medicine Vendors. 


A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE! 


UNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE, warranted 


good in_ an —_. This essence of the finest 
oche colin | ved by 7 eee Se See See ene 


of ihe cof cnt re i ee Tt is Ug sdmirably adapted 
ces. Manufactured | by yb DUNN, Pen Penton 


ti 
ville, 
Ginger “and other Spiess erin Sc. Bo Bok in trai 


cach 
United Kinedom 

nee xs, — Put about a eenathe Wh 
coffee-cup, add sugar and cream or milk, then fill it u 
ing water, and cup of eoffce, of auperior Mavour 


‘DAVY'S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


A’ invaluable Preparation for joining broken 
ies. a. Glam, we, Mastonware ee ae and fancy 


aS 


%. 
Farringdon Street (removed from 390. Strand). Prive One Shit. 
ling per Bottle. 


AMES SCHILLING, TOBACCO AND 


SNUFF MANUFACTURER, and I 

No. 136. Fenchurch Street, corner of 
" Meerschaum, German, and other Fancy 
variety. Wholesale and retail. 


pes, &e., in great 
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